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Thianthrene Brilliant Red 3B 


Considerably brighter than any 
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Both products suitable for dyeing and 
especially for printing. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 
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Why? 
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Sulfanthrene Violet B Double Paste 
Sulfanthrene Violet B Double Powder 


The latest additions to our 


wide range of vat colors 


HETHER in paste or powder form this dye- 
stuff will be found satisfactory for use in the 
dyeing of cotton, rayon and silk in all forms. 


Its excellent resistance to light, chlorine, washing 
and perspiration makes it extremely valuable for the 
production of fast shades on shirtings, voiles and 
dress goods. 


The paste product has been standardized particu- 
larly for the printing trade, where its many desirable 
qualities coupled with an absence of grit makes it a 
highly satisfactory printing color. 


Sulfanthrene Violet B Double Paste or Powder 
can be used alone, or in combination with other Sul- 
fanthrene colors. 


E. I DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., INC. 


‘Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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Established 1895 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturers of 


The Original 


BLEACHING OIL 


for boiling out Cotton, to produce a foun dation 
for a Pure White 


High Grade Sulphonated and Saponified 


CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Para Soap Oil 


Solvents and Assistants for 
cleaning all Textiles 


B & L Bleachers’ Bluings 
and Tints 





Waste Treatment Plant of 
a New Jersey Textile Mill 


Works and Ofice, ATLANTIC, MASS. 


_ equipment eliminates 
stream pollution 


One of the sources of constant 
concern to textile mill owners 
is the problem of stream pol- 
lution. 


JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


93 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 


Wherever DORR equipment 
has been installed this worry 
has been banished permanently 












—and economically. 


Write to us for further details 
or have our engineers discuss 
with you your particular prob- 
lem. 





This symbol identifies 
all DORR equipment. 
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i YeRY delivery of our Colors is 

guaranteed equal to standard. 
No shipment leaves our warehouses 
without closest scrutiny. 


Our experts in the dyeing of leather 
and textiles are at the call of Manu- 
facturers and Finishers. No charge 
is made for their time and experi- 
ence. 


We are equipped to render a service 
unexcelled by any American distrib- 
utor of dyestuffs by giving counsel 
and aid to accomplish best results 
in the dyehouse. 


Let us render you this service 






DENVER LOS ANGELES CHICAGO WILKES-BARRE JOPLIN 


THE DORR CO. LTD DORR G. mbH. SOC.DORR ET CIE. 
16 South Street London E.C.2 Joachimsthalerstr. 10, Berlin W.1S 126, Rue de Provence Paris 8 
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Keeping up with 
“‘the Latest Thing’’— CAMEL DYES 


Color effects thai 
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SALT CRYSTALS 


When Babylon was young salt was old. 


Yet it has remained for International, stimulated by 
this industrial age, to give a new meaning to one of 
the world’s most essential materials. 


International Salt has quality of course. Also it is 
serviced by an organization that is able and willing 
to meet every one of your requirements. 


A trial order will tell you more 
about this salt than we can. 
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OFFICE 


SALT COMPANY, Inc. 2" * 


are in vogue today were in the dyehous¢ 


yesterday. Style controls the dyer’s work. The mill caters to Aceko (Acid) 


its fickle moods. The mill that would lead in color production 
must know where tomorrow's shades can be obtained. 


The range of Camel Dyes swings along with the mode of 
the moment. A wide-awake staff in four convenient service Sol-Amidine (Light Fast Dir 
laboratories makes possible our efficient shade-matching, problem 
solving service for Behind its modernness are fifty 


vears of experience 


Amidine (Direct) 


Amalthion (Sulphur) 


Kromeko (Chronic) 


Samples, technical advice and practical assistance gladly furnished 


75 Hudson Street 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY 


American Dvyestuff Manufacturers New York, N. 


Branches and Warehouses: Boston; Chicago; Providence; Charlotte; Philadelphia 





“STANDARDS EVERYWHERE” 





Ethonic (Level Dyeing Acid) 
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SANDOZ 


NOVO FERMASOL 


A stable and highly concentrated Desizing Compound 
in Powder form. 


DISSOLVES VERY EASILY AND COLORLESS 


Very economical in its application and assures perfect 
quality to your goods and level dyeings on 


COTTON, RAYON OR MIXED GOODS 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


708-710 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Paterson, N. J. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Providence, R. lI. 
Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 








AMERICAN 


Dvewooo COMPANY 


Black for all Occasions 


Black is the one color that is can only be produced by Log- 
always correct for all occasions. wood Dye. 
How important it is, then, that A cide by side comparison will 
under all lighting conditions it | demonstrate the superiority of 
should remain the true shade  Logwood Dyed fabrics over 
of deep black—the black which those dyed with artificial dyes. 





Because of our years of experience, American Dyewood 
Company products always insure uniform results. 


Production Cost Lowest 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: 100 EAstT 42ND STREET 
NEw YorK, N. Y. 
WoRKS: CHESTER, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON MONTREAL 
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This is a photomicrograph of a 
wool fibre after being scoured 
in raw water. Note the parti- 


cles which cling to it. They 
are sticky deposits formed by 
impurities in the water. This 


condition is likely to cause re- 
jections. 


Your 
Water Supply 


May cause Rejections wee 


7 IUCR biggest raw material is wafer. It will pay you 
to study it with care, for it may be working against 
you—causing troubles and rejections which the best of 
workmanship and materials cannot prevent. 


Most water supplies are constantly changing in char- 
acter. Before the water reaches your mill it has flowed 
over and through the ground. It has come in contact 
with soft rocks, limestone, dead vegetation (and other 
seasonable) impurities. As seasons change the nature 
of these deposits is subject to change. 


More and more mill owners are studying their water 
supplies. They are learning that apparently pure water 
is deceiving—that invisible impurities in water are the 
cause of rejections for which they had blamed materials 
and workmanship. Many mill owners have saved thou- 
sands of dollars by removing every bit of impurity from 
their water supply. 


Examine these two photomicrographs of wool fibres. 
On the left is a fibre which has been scoured in raw 
water. The lime soap curds formed by the raw water 
have nearly buried the fibre. On the right are wool fibres 
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Vil 


This photomicrograph shows 
two 
scoured in properly conditioned 
water. Clean fibres like these 
make quality products. 


wool fibres after being 


stan 5S" 
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scoured in conditioned water from which all impurities 


have been removed. Each fibre is clean and free from 


troublesome soap curds. 


Your water supply may be working against you. It 


is easy for you to determine, 


may save you thousands of 


of cost. 


and the knowledge, which 
dollars can be secured free 


Water supplies and working conditions in hundreds of 


mills in all branches of the 


textile industry have been 


studied and analyzed by engineers of The Permutit Com- 


pany. [rom this wealth of data we have published 


booklet of much interest and value to mill owners. 


Do you know what takes place when water containing 


harmful impurities comes 
materials? Do you know 
purities causes rejections ? 


contact with your raw 


why the action of these im- 
You will find the answers 


to these and many other questions that may be troubling 


you, in the booklet, “Reducing Textile Costs and 


Troubles,” published by The Permutit Company. 


A request from you places this booklet on your desk, 


free of charge or obligation. 
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4 gf WEESP SOtteners 
eh Take all the hardness out of water 


Send for it today. 
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Che PERMUTIT COMPANY - 440 Fourth Avenue ~ NEW YORK 
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Dyeing Machine Cage with 
Detachable Top 


To load raw 
cotton, wool, 
rags, noils or 
shoddy it is nec- 
essary only to 
dump the stock 
into the cage, 
and it is readily 
distributed 
evenly thruout 
the cage. 


With this top 
there is a tight 
cover for the 

Patented. machine. 


Request circular for fuller particulars. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 


GROVEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


CE 


7 Cowles Detergent Com- 

pany, specialists in the 
chemistry and manufacture of de- 
tergents for the textile industry, 
recommend Sol-Esco to the 
attention of every mill interested 
in the subject of 


Kier boiling 
Information will be gladly fur- 
nished upon request. 


THE COWLES DETERGENT COMPANY 
542 Commonwealth Building Cleveland, Ohio 
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TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 
TROY, N. Y. 

New York Office, 30 Church St 
Iestern Rep.: So 
pogo on Fred H. White 

Independen e Bldg 
; Charlott LN. Cc 


thern Rep.: 


San Francisco Rep.: 
B. M. Pilhashy 
M’chants Ex. Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


ALFRED SUTTER 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Specialist in Testing Apparatus 
NEW: The Cruger Micro-Analyser 


tor textiles, their fibers, con 
struction and for counting 
the picks. Equipped with il- 
luminating chamber. 


Ask for leaflet 1063. 
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Within ‘Reach of cAll Knitters 


C* practice of a Specialized Dye Process for Hosiery Cross- 
Dyeing is constantly developing new and most startling color 
effects—all the result of a single and decidedly economical operation. 


Knitters can now arrange a quick response to market demand by 
sending us their gray goods, of whatever fibre mixture. 

Among our many 
We undertake the attainments in 


dyehouse practice, 

: [2 2S . is the “Varishade” 

Dyeing + ‘finishing - Packaging tending x ol 

: ‘ ‘ a : Dyeing} of grad- 
making direct shipment to the trade if desired. |} uated color tints 
for Ladies’ Ho- 
siery, Underwear 


A trial order will best demonstrate and Nightgowns. 


the result of our perfected service 


THE NEVERSINK DYEING Co., INC. 
Reading @2 2 Penna. 


PENNSYLVANIA DYE @ BLEACH WORKS, INC. 
Harrisburg 2 o@ Penna. 





: ft 


e have specialized in the manufacture of — 
Hydrosulfites 
and Allied Products 


Lykopon— Anhydrous Sodium Hydro- Formopon Extra—Basic Zinc Form- 
sulfite for reducing indigo and vat dyes, aldehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 


for stripping, etc. 
a Protolin—Soluble normal Zinc Formal- 


Formopon—sSodium Formaldehyde dehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 


Sulfoxylate for discharge printing. - 
é ne Protolin AZ—A special soluble Sul- 
Indopon W — Indigo Discharge Assistant. foxylate for stripping dyes. 


Our laboratory makes a special study of these prod- dyes from all classes of goods are supplied on request. 
ucts and their application,and appreciates the We also manufacture in our own plants a wide 
opportunity of co-operating with users in solving range of Heavy Chemicals,including Acids, Sodium 
any problems which the employment of these Sulfide,Glauber’s Salt, Aluminum Sulfate, Aluminum 
products presents. Suggestions for stripping Chloride, liquid andcrystals, Tartar Emetic,etc- 


exit 3 oS Ta ta 2) 


Bristol and Bridesburg, Penna 


40 North Front Street Rae 
PHILADELPHIA Chicago, lll. Gloversville, N.Y? 


Boston,Mass. 
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NEW YORK COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
Manufacturers of ANILINE COLORS 


Fast Dyes— 


Mordant Colors for Men’s Wear, etc., Fast to 
Extreme Requirements. 


Fast Acid Colors for Ladies’ Dress Goods, etc., 
Fast to Light and Level Dyeing. 


Light Fast Colors for Cotton, Rayon and Silk, 
for Dress and Upholstery Material, etc. 


Main Officeand Works - - - BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 






For full, soft feel on cotton, mercerized cotton, rayon or pure 
silk, add 


Cream Softener J.B. 


to the dyebath or finishing wash. It positively will not leave 
any odor. This softener 
—Gives better feel. 
—Develops blacks. 
—Removes “chalky” look on dark shades. 
—Leaves article absolutely odorless. 2a, 
—Does not stain wax paper in the boxes. a AS 


a, 
SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


JACQUES WOLF &Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC. N.J. 





















Its complete sulphonation and solubility eliminate danger of 
spots caused by scum or free fats. 














Mid-West and Pacific Coast 
Representatives : 

THE CIBA CO., INC. 

227 West Huron St., Chicago, IIl. 

590 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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HYDROXY ART SILK CONING AND 
WINDING OILS—to meet YOUR con- J 
dition. — 
HYDROXY ART SILK BOIL OFF OIL © 


Wool—The Introduction to a Series..... 245 
Charles E. Mullin 


—for boiling out Coning and Winding 
Oils before Dyeing. 

“SOLIVOL B”--for Softening Bleached 
and Dyed Rayon. 


HYDROXY THREE FIBRE BOIL OFF 
OIL—Degums Pure Silk and Boils out 
Coning and Winding Oils at the same 
time. 


HYDROXY ART SILK SIZE-~for Slash- 
ing and other purposes 


Write for a copy of 
“Popular Te-tile Chi >mistry,’”’ 
by James A. Branegan, President Kali Mfg. Cx 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
A superior silk finish 
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National Buffalo Black NB g 
A New Acid Black, possessing * 
» excellent solubility, and prac- 2 
= tically unaffected by metals. $ 
: Ps 
.. 
3 PECIALLY recommended for the 
F production of Navy Blues, Dark 
| Greens, and Blue-Blacks on yarn or piece- 
goods. Of good fastness to light, crock- 
ing, carbonizing, and alkali. 
Product samples obtainable upon request 
| to any of our branches. 
| 
( 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. | 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. Pe 
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Published by Howes Publishing Company, 90 William Street, New York. 


Devoted to the practical application of dyestuffs in all industries; especially to textile chemistry—the science and practice of 
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Wool 


THE INTRODUCTION TO A SERIES OF PAPERS UPON THE CONSTITUTION, PROPERTIES, 
REACTIONS, DYEING, ETC., OF WOOL, WITH ABSTRACTS FROM THE LITERA- 
TURE AND PATENTS UPON THESE AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


“Soaps and Proteins’—‘‘Physiological Chemistry”—Loeb’s Work and Book—General Considerations 


By CHAS. E. MULLIN, M.Sc., F.A.LC. 
Consulting Chemist, Camden, N. J. 


(.1li rights reserved by author) 


OR some time past there appears to have been con- 

siderably more research work in the textile field 

upon the constitution, properties, reactions and proc- 
esses of cotton and cellulose, than upon the proteins wool 
and silk. Very possibly this is at least in part due to the 
present activity and interest in the various rayons, which 
of course are cellulosic products. Fortunately the pro- 
teins have not been neglected quite so much in other fields 
of endeavor, for instance, in medical and biological re- 
search, but the busy textile chemists and technologists 
have not been particularly active in applying the results 
of these researches to their theories and processes. 

In the series of papers of which this serves as the 
preface, the writer will attempt to partially review the 
literature upon wool and silk, as well as on other related 
proteins, not only in the textile but in all other fields of 
research, and to some extent correlate this vast amount 
of information with our present knowledge of textiles. 
In order to keep this large volume of data within some 
bounds, the subject has been studied particularly from 
the standpoint of wool, the other proteins being consid- 
ered only on account of their general relation to wool, as 
proteins in common. 

Particular attention has been given to the chemicai 
literature since 1910, including the early months of 1926, 
and the author is indebted to the various American and 
foreign abstract journals, where the original sources 
Were unavailable. In order to facilitate reference to the 
original publications, complete references are given wher- 
ever possible, as well as occasional abstracts of matter 
related only in a general way to the particular subject 
under discussion. It is hoped that this may serve to 
some extent as a bibliographic source of references to 


the literature upon the subject of wool. However, the 
bibliography is far from complete, as particular attention 
has been given to the chemical aspects of the subject. 
As a chemist, the author is glad to admit a prejudice in 
favor of the chemical theories, such as the chemical 


theory of dyeing. 
“Soars AND PROTEINS” 


It is seldom that a worker in one field takes the trouble 
and makes the effort to correlate his work with the prob- 
lems in an entirely different field. “Soaps and Proteins,” 
by Dr. Martin H. 


Physiology in the University of Cincinnati, and Doctor 


Fischer, Eichenberg Professor of 
of Medicine, is one of the few successful efforts of this 
kind. In this book Dr. Fischer has succeeded in giving 
to chemists a better understanding of the theory of soap 
and in fact all detergent problems in general than was 
ever before possible. 

As Dr. Fischer’s work also deals with proteins as well 
as soaps, this work is applicable to another phase of tex- 
As all textile 


fibers have colloidal properties, and are commonly, but 


tile work, that is, the fibers wool and silk. 


incorrectly, classed as “colloids,” much of Dr. Fischer’s 
work is also applicable to many other problems and proc- 
esses in the textile field. For this reason, as well as the 
fact that the textile industry is the one most interested in 
detergent problems, outside of the soap industry, every 
textile technologist should read this book, especially if 
interested in wool or silk. 

Some of Dr. Fischer’s later work has been upon the 
properties of phenol-water systems. It is a peculiar and 
interesting fact that the many phases present in such a 
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system, as described in “On the Electrical Resistance of 
Phenol-Water Systems and Protoplasm,” Science 47, 
No. 1486, 724-7 (1923) and other papers, collectively 
possess many properties in common with protein systems 
and even living cells, and may be used to illustrate the 
various properties of living cells. As wool is composed 
of cells which were once living, such systems undoubted- 
ly may be used by the physical chemist to study some of 
the less understood properties of this fiber. 

In preparing this series of papers the writer has had 
some correspondence with Dr. Fischer, and he has been 
most kind and courteous in supplying copies of his more 
recent papers upon related subjects, with comments, sug- 
gestions, etc., and I therefore wish to express my grati- 
tude, indebtedness and thanks to him for this help. 


“PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY” 


Dr. Albert P. Mathews, Professor of Biochemistry at 
the University of Cincinnati, and author of “Physiological 
Chemistry,” as well as Dr. Philip B. Hawk, Professor of 
Chemistry and Toxicology at Jefferson Medical College. 


assistant editor of “Chemical Abstracts,” and author of 


“Physiological Chemistry,” have also been very kind in 
allowing the writer to use material upon the proteins and 
their constitution from their books. These authors have 
treated the proteins and amino acids in such a compre- 
hensive and concise manner that the material is in a 
form particularly applicable to the textile proteins, wool 
and silk. 


Lores’s WorkK AND Book 


Last but certainly not least, | wish to call attention to 
the monumental book of Dr. Jacques Loeb (deceased), 
Member of the Institute for Medical Re- 
search, on “Proteins and the Theory of Colloidal Be- 
havior,” 


Rockefeller 


published by the McGraw-Hill Company, who 
have kindly granted the writer permission to quote from 
this book. Dr. Loeb’s work and book are truly the last 
necessary proof of the chemical reactions of the proteins 
and their combination in strictly stoichiometrical pro 
portions. 

In all of Loeb’s work the hydrogen ion theory has re- 
ceived full consideration, and in fact frequently forms 
the principal basis of the work. The hydrogen ion theory 
has had a much wider application in biological work than 
in the textile fields, and even yet the importance of this 
factor in connection with practical textile work appears 
to be realized by only the more progressive technologists. 
However, the application of this theory to the reactions 
and theories regarding proteins, including wool and silk, 
has done more than any other one thing to clear up the 
haze which formerly surrounded the various protein re- 
actions. No present-day theory regarding protein re- 
actions, including dyeing, is complete unless the hydrogen 
ion factor has been given full consideration. 


Without doubt all of Loeb’s work and theories are 
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more or less directly applicable to both textile theory and 
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practice. The hydrogen ion theory is absolutely indis- 
pensable in all textile work involving chemicals. The 
writer will merely endeavor to point out some few of 


their many applications in connection with wool and silk. 
(GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In the study of wool and silk, both of which are com- 
plex colloidal proteins in structure and composition, too 
much attention cannot be paid to the study of protein 
and colloidal materials in other fields. Perhaps more 
work on the study of proteins has been done in the field 
of biological chemistry than in any other. The proteins 
all have colloidal properties under certain conditions, and 
therefore we cannot neglect the field of colloidal phenom- 
enon in any study of wool and silk, or other proteins. 

Truly a study of the work in biological fields on the 
proteins is a great help in understanding the various 
actions of the different processes and chemicals used in 
the many manufacturing operations upon wool and silk. 
The effects of acid, alkalies, metallic salts, temperature, 
etc., upon the solubility and hydrolysis of the proteins 
has been carried much further in physiological fields than 
in the textile field. The bearing of this work even on the 
subject of regain is very considerable, while that upon 
scouring, dyeing, mordanting and other processes is tre- 
mendous. 

While all textile men and chemists agree that both wool 
and silk are proteins and have colloidal properties, and 
that a large portion of all living matter belongs to the 
protein class and therefore also has colloidal properties. 
it is only within the last few years that any effort has been 
made to correlate the work of the biochemists with the 
work of the textile chemist and plant. Physiological 
chemistry, as it includes the study of the materials com- 
posing, and chemical reactions within our bodies, is the 
most important field of chemistry known to man. There- 
fore it is not surprising that far more research has been 
done in this than in the textile field. 

The remarkable thing about it is that the textile men 
have not been quicker to adapt the chemical and other 
theories so largely accepted in biological fields to the 
textile theories and processes, such as mordanting, dye- 
While 


textile workers have from time to time advanced theories 


ing, scouring, conditioning, drying, etc. many 


on dyeing, etc., more along the present line of thought of 
the biochemists, these theories have not been generally 
accepted and it is only since Loeb’s book on “Proteins” 
appeared (1922) that the “chemical” theories regarding 
the proteins have again come into much prominence. 

It would be only too easy to write a series of books 
upon the possible relation of the recent work to textile 
theories and practice. Perhaps another series could be 
written regarding its relation to the leather and tanning 
industries, as well as the other innumerable processes and 
and colloidal materials. 


However, as the present papers are merely a series of 


industries involving proteins 
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journal articles, the discussion will be principally con- 
fined to wool, with only occasional mention of silk and 
the other textile fibers, where the relation is particularly 
obvious, or as is frequently the case, unavoidable. 

For instance, we have to-day many “artificial silks,” 
none of which are in the same chemical classification as 
true silk, but all of which possess colloidal properties in 
common with proteins. However, the casein and gelatin 
silks which have never appeared upon the market com- 
mercially, may develop into a very close competitor for 
the natural product. Casein and gelatin are both proteins 
also, and as such possess colloidal properties. While we 
have artificial wools with colloidal properties, we have 
no artificial product resembling wool in chemical consti- 
tution or physical properties. 
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Due to our limited knowledge of the proteins and the 
large number of them which are possible, we are as yet 
unable to synthesize the more complex products, but some 
progress has been made upon some of the simpler com- 
pounds of this class. Eventually, possibly in the far 
distant future, we may be able to complete this synthesis, 
and then we may look for the true artificial wool and 
silk, as well as artificial foods. In fact, it is only within 
very recent years that we have been able to make 
even a fairly satisfactory separation of the protein 
decomposition products, and as yet we have only 
scratched the surface in this vast field. 


(The second article in this series will appear in an 
early issue.) 


olvent in Spectropho- 
metxic Dye Analysis 


By WALTER C. HOLMES 


(Contribution No. 117, from the Color Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C.) 


HEN wisely selected technique is employed, 

spectrophotometric methods of dye analysis 

compare favorably with the reduction (ti- 
tanous chloride) method. Of the factors which influ- 
ence their dependability, none is more important than 
the selection of the most advantageous solvent. 

Spectrophotometric evaluations of dyes are almost 
invariably carried out in aqueous solvents. It has been 
shown! that a large proportion of dyes undergo tau- 
tomeric alteration in aqueous solutions, with modifi- 
cations in their absorption spectra which are fre- 
quently of an extreme order. In many instances these 
alterations are encountered over the range of concen- 
tration within which the measurements are made in 
analytical practice. 

It is obvious that the occurrence of these phenomena 
will invalidate the results obtained in spectrophoto- 
metric analysis when the customary technique is em- 
ployed. In practical effect the analyst in such cases 
deals with a mixture of two dyes rather than with a 
single substance, as he supposed, and Beer’s law is 
inoperative because variation in concentration modi- 
fies not only the degree of molecular dispersion of 
these components but also their relative proportions. 
A recent investigation by French? of the absorption 
of Methylene Blue affords a good illustration of the 
serious errors which may arise from this source in a 
typical instance. 

In determining the dye-content of individual dyes 
such anomalies may be avoided readily by a simple 
modification in technique. The standard data are ob- 





Holmes, Ind. & Eng. Chem. (1924), 16, 35. 
Awaiting publication in Ind. & Eng. Chem. 


1 
2 


tained with such regulation of concentration as will 
fix the extinction coefficients at and near the maxi- 
mum of the dye within the particular range of light 
intensity in which the analyst’s measurements are 
most accurate. In the evaluation of future samples 
of the dye the preparation of the solutions is varied 
in whatever degree is necessary in order that the 
comparative measurements shall be made at substan- 
In other words, all criti- 
cal measurements are made at nearly identical con- 


tially the same intensities. 


centrations of actual dye, and evaluation is based prin- 
cipally on variations in the preparation of the solu- 
tions rather than on wide variations in absorption 
values. Apart from any consideration of its efficiency 
in the elimination of anomalous concentration effects, 
this course is preferable to the customary practice be- 
cause it insures maximum photometric accuracy. 


In the evaluation of dye mixtures, however, it is 
frequently necessary to rely upon the comparative 
values of absorption measurements obtained with 
concentrations of actual dye which vary greatly.2 The 
analyst who is concerned solely with dye-content will 
probably prefer the reduction method to the spectro- 
photometric method with individual dyes, the more 
particularly because it necessitates no preliminary de- 
termination of standard values. He will probably 
resort to the spectrophotometric method only when 
the reduction method is inapplicable. With dye mix- 
tures, however, the utility of the reduction method is 
somewhat restricted.*| In that field of application the 


% Holmes, Am. Dyestuff Rep. (1926), March 22. 
Holmes, Am. Dyestuff Rep. (1925). 14, 415. 
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spectrophotometric method will be much more exten- 
sively employed. 

An alternative course which is equally effective with 
individual dyes is a necessity in order to obtain relia- 
ble results with many dye mixtures. This consists in 
the employment of alcoholic-aqueous mixtures. The 
absorptions of dyes in alcohol correspond within mod- 
erate limits to their absorptions in water at great dilu- 
tions, and the phenomenon of tautometric alteration 
and radical modification of spectrum with change in 
concentration is seldom encountered in alcoholic so- 
lutions. 

It is neither convenient nor necessary to employ 
absolute alcohol. Only about 50 per cent of alcohol 
is required to practically free the solute from anoma- 
lous concentration effects. Further increase in alco- 
holic content is attended only by minor alterations in 
attributed to 
changes in state of molecular associations and to the 


absorption spectra, which may be 
normal minor band displacement incident to change 
of solvent. 

The use of 90 per cent alcohol has been found con- 
venient at the color laboratory. Variation in alco- 
holic content between 88 and 92 per cent has no ap- 
preciable influence upon measurements, but wider va- 
riations should be avoided. Solvents containing lower 
proportions of alcohol may be employed. The effect 
of minor variation in composition, however, becomes 
more marked with decrease in alcoholic content. 

The employment of 90 per cent alcohol has proved 
advantageous in another respect.. Aqueous solutions 
of basic dyes have a decided :endency to deposit dye- 
base on the surface of containing flasks and absorp- 
tion cells... The phenomenon is influenced by the com- 
position of the glass and the nature of its surface and 
by the hydrogen-ion concentration of the solution. 
With some basic dyes it may cause annoyance and 
give rise to appreciable errors in the spectrophoto- 
With Safra- 
nines | have frequently observed a decrease in extine 


metric evaluation of aqueous solutions. 


tion coefficients of about 10 per cent over a period of 
forty-five minutes arising from this cause. Jn alco- 


5 Roberts (1910), Hvg. Lab. Bull. No. 66, p. 89. 
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holic solutions, on the other hand, the adsorption o) 
basic dyes is invariably negligible. 

The employment of 90 per cent alcohol is recom. 
mended, accordingly, in the spectrophotometric evalu- 
ation of dyes which undergo tautomeric alteration, 
with variation in concentration in aqueous solutions 
and of basic dyes in general. Its universal use is not 
advocated, although it is doubtless satisfactory with a 
great many dyes. In general, the question of the best 
solvent and the further question of its buffering or 
“regulation,” in instances in which such regulation is 
essential, should be decided for the individual dye by 
comparative tests. 


FALL WOOLEN COLORS ANNOUNCED 

lifty new colors have been especially created by 
the ‘Textile Color Card Association for the woolen 
industry. These colors are shown on a separate card 
1926 Fall \Voolen Color Card 
of America and is officially endorsed by the American 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers. 
Vhis is the first time that a separate and distinct 


known as the Season 


Association of 
woolen card has been issued. It is the outgrowth of 
conferences held last December by the association 
with its New York representing 


thirty of the leading woolen manufacturers and job- 


woolen members 


bers, to determine whether or not a special woolen 
color card would be of value to the industry. The 
response was unanimously in favor, and a committee 
was officially appointed by Edward S. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the association, to select the colors. 

All members of the association have received the 
advance cards, and the colors have met with unquali- 
fied Red_ wine greens, 
tans and browns, and frosty blues are particularly 
favored. 


commendation. shades, rosy 





“Chemistry and Laundry Procedure” was the topic 
of an address by H. B. Robbins of the Procter & 
Gamble Company, before the Massachusetts Laundry 
Owners’ Association, April 2, in Horticultural Hall. 
Boston. 
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Foreign Dyes Imported Through New York 
and Other Ports During March 


Compiled by the Chemical Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Collaboration 


with the Chemical Division of the United States Tariff Commission 





KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS OF MANUFACTURERS’ NAMES 





1—THE SIX LEADING GERMAN COMPANIES 
hha eRe fur Anilin-Fabrikation, Berlin. Founded 
1873. 


B—Badische Anilin-und-Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen-on-the-Rhine. 
Founded 1865. 


By—Farbenfabriken, vormals Friedr. Bayer & Co., Leverkusen- 
on-the-Rhine. Founded 1862, 


C—Leopold Cassella & Co., Frankfort-on-the-Main. Founded 
1870. 


K—Kalle & Co., A. G., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine. Founded 1870. 


M—Farbwerke, vormals Meister Lucius & Bruning, Hochst-on- 
the Main. Founded 1862. 


2—THE SMALLER GERMAN COMPANIES 


BK—Leipziger Anilinfabrik Boyer & Kegel, Furstenberg. near 
Leipzig. Founded 1882. 


CG—Chemikaliewerk Griesheim G. m. b. H., Griesheim-on-the- 
Main. Founded 1882. 


CJ—Carl Jager G. m. b. H., Anilinfarbenfabrik, Dusseldorf. 
Founded 1823 


GrE—Chemische Fabrik Griesheim-Electron, Offenbach-on-the- 
Main, Founded 1842. 


L—Farbwerk Mulheim, vormals A. Leonhardt & Co., Mulheim- 
on-the-Main. Founded 1879 


tM—Chemische Fabriken, vormals Weiler ter Meer, Uerdingen- 
on-the-Rhine. Founded 1877. 


WD—Wulfing, Dahl & Co., A. G. Barmen. Founded 1842. 





ae dyes imported through New York and 


other ports during the month of March totaled 


I8},801 pounds with an invoice value of $435,891, 
as compared with 527,964 pounds at $488,501 in March, 
125. The total imports for the first three months of 
1926 were 1,157,290 pounds with an invoice value of $1,- 
097,161, as compared with a total for the same period of 
last vear of 1,305,207 pounds valued at $1,213,145. 


Dyes and Intermediates Remaining in Bonded 
Customs Warehouse 
Coal-Tar Coal-Var 
Dyes and Colors Intermediates 


(pounds) (pounds) 
Oy 31, 1935.4..05.5 00 775,916 1,378,837 
auoust 31. 1925......<. 767,431 1,363,760 
September 30, 1925..... 709,381 1,359,717 
Wetober 31, 1925........ 609,750 1,055,241 


November 30. 1925..... 521.238 746 226 
December 31, 1925...... 633,525 758.618 
January 31, 1926........ 703,159 763,409 


February 28, 1926 596.154 855,170 


3—SWISS COMPANIES (ALL AT BASEL) 
ae vormals L. Durand, Huguenin & Co. Founded 


G—Anilinfarben-und Extract-Fabriken, vormals Joh. Rud. Geigy. 
Founded 1764. 


I—Gesellschaft fur chemische Industrie. Founded 1885. 
S—Chemische Fabrik, vormals Sandoz & Co. Founded 1887 


4—DUTCH AND FRENCH COMPANIES 
rh ee Ammersfoort, Ammersfoort, Netherlands. Founded 


NF—Niederlandische Farben-und-Chemikalienfabrik Delft, Delft, 
Netherlands. Founded 1897. 


CN—Compagnie Nationale de Matieres Colorantes et Produits 
Chimiques. Founded 1917. (Etablissements Kuhlmann 
merged with this company in 1923.) 


P—Societe Anonyme des Matieres Colorantes et Produits Chi- 
miques St. Denis (formerly A. Poirrier). Founded 1830. 


5—ENGLISH COMPANIES 
Bro—Brotherton & Co., Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds. 
BAC—British Alizarine Co., Ltd., Manchester 
BD—British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., London. 
Cl Co.—The Clayton Aniline Co., Ltd., Clayton, Manchester. 


CV—The Colne Vale Dye & Chemical Co., Ltd., Milnsbridge, 
Huddersfield. 


Hol—L. B. Holliday & Co., Ltd., Huddersfield. 
Scot—Scottish Dyes, Ltd., Grangemouth. 


Five Leading Dyes, by Quantity, Imported During 


March, 1926 


Pounds 


Vat Blue GCD (single strength). . rae 26,378 
Ciba Red R Double Paste (single strength).. 22,042 
Rhodamine B Ex. (single strength)....... . 16,57 
Ciba Scarlets (single strength)............. 14,021 
\lizarine Blue SWR (single strength)...... 1! 


Per Cent of Dyes by Country of Shipment 


1926 

March Feb. 
PEP TE Tere Per oe 18 53 
SWHPCRIERG un desibiskcbcnaa ces 3d 31 
RINE i bers cules haga als 3 5 
PRMCIMRMRIR © 5 us cont nirctaccc sce Staaten Aly a 6 3 

MME Oe dares oe od Sesaden { £.5 
MGeREEOS isin desdoaiad wai 2.5 0 
eee el ae ont ide has 2 3 

PONY 2.5 ets s Se acerde aliens 0.5 0.5 
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The dyes in this report are grouped by both Colour 
Index and Schultz numbers, and in the case of those 
which could not be identified by either number, the classi- 
fication according to the ordinary method of application 
was adopted. 


As the pastes and powders of the vat dyes 


vary widely in strength and quantity, each vat dye has 
been reduced 


in nearly every case—to a single strength 


basis. 
DYES OF COAL-TAR ORIGIN 
Colour 
Index Schultz : Quantity 
oe No. Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 
32 182 Brilliant Sulphon Red 10B—(S)............ 500 
40 58 Chrome Orange R—(DH).....:............ 55 
44 56 Nitrosamine Red Paste—(IG).............. 500 
104 — Metachrome Olive Brown G—(A)......... 500 
119 HO Wosamine GIG) ccs ciccccdaccdcccssvacee 25 
127 118 Brilliant Geranine B—(By)................ 100 
134 2 Diaeine Black G—CIG)........ is... ce seevwewese 200 
150 PO I FD iin are sas Ken dccdae ceucs 200 
173 — Metachrome Violet B—(IG)............... 200 
195 177 Milling Yellow O—(IG)..............s0s0¢ 2,000 
196 175 Berd. Ponceau B—(G) akong incense vee ae 220 
219 — Eriochrome Flavine A Conc.—(G)......... 1,102 
225 194 Thiazine Red RXX—(B).................. 300 
278 — Chlorantine Fast Red 5BL—(I)............ 882 
288 256 Sulphon Cyanine G—(IG)................. 1,058 
291 259 Croceine Scarlet 10B—(By).................0 50 
307 265 Acid Milling Black B652—(G)............. 2,204 
316 273 Diaminogene Blue NA—(C)............... 1,156 
317 Zr4. Diammogene Extra—(C) ..0.....0.00.0..000200 9,500 
324 — Diazo Brilliant Scarlet ROA—(IG)......... 200 
325 — Diamine Brilliant Violet B—(C)........... 462 
326 279 Benzo Fast Orange S, WS—(By).......... 600 
338 — Chlorazol Violet R—(BD)...............00 50u 
382 319 Chloramine Red B, 3B—(S) 
Paamme Scarlet B——CiG) .......2....0:06cc ces ce 2,809 
422 348 Diphenyl Brown GS—(G).................. 551 
430 — Polar Red G—(G) 
Polar Red R—(G) 
tae RO ON) i vibiiiea eh oad cueareesecee 4,409 
436 358 Chlorantine Red 8BN—(I) 
Chlorantine Red 8BS—(By) 
Aceto Purpurine 8B—(A)............000006 1,339 
449 364 Diazo Brilliant Black B—(IG)............. 948 
451 366 Delta Purpurine 5B—(IG)................. 1,000 
459 373 Congo Orange R—(A) 
Diamine Orange F—(IG).................. 1,831 
561 449 Trisulphon Brown B Conc.—(S)........... 2,204 
590 471 Chloramine Blue 3G Conc.—(S)............ 493 
593 474 Diamine Green B—(IG).................6. 10 
631 14 Diphenyl Chrysoine GC—(G).............. 4,927 
636 19 Past. Acid Yellow SG—(C)... .2..6605.c0s oie 244 
645 aces SR SMO ASE WONOMT BUrRACENs 0.5 cca ece cee cee 1,652 
649 26 Triazogene Orange R—(IG)............... 100 
658 496 Rhoduline Blue 6G—(IG) 
Wee TIUNE UGE) 45.5 ose rag 'ccc oes leiain «80 eee 65! 
661 498 Turquoise Blue G—(IG)................66. 100 
667 503 Erio Viridine B Supra—(G) 
Poseidon Green SGX—(IG)............... 1,602 
670 505 Light Green SF Yellow Shade XX—(IG).. 500 
671 506 Erioglaucine A—(G) 
Erioglaucine AP—(G) 
Erioglaucine EP—(G) 
Erioglaucine X High Cone.—(G).........-. 8,817 
677 512 Magenta Powder AB—(IG).............-.. 1,000 
681 516 Crystal Violet Extra—(IG)................. 1,000 
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XV, No. 6 


Index’ Schul 
ndex Schultz i 
No. No. Name of Dye and Mfr. —_ 
699 wal Brio ‘Cyanine AC—(G) «ooo ccsics cedeccse. 1,102 
704 oa0- Alkaline Blue HR—(A)....<...<.cccseccs. 25 
705 537 Methyl Silk Blue, New—(G)............... 110 
707 539 Water Blue, Large Lumps—(IG)........... 1,000 
710 541 Direct Brilliant Blue 8B—(I).............. 220 
712 543 Kiton Pure Blue V—(1) 
Patent Blue V—(IG) 
Poseidon Blue BGX Conc.—(IG)........... 1,720 
714 545 Poseidon Blue BR Extra—(IG)............ 2,500 
715 546 Cyanol Extra—(C) 
Xylene Cyanole FF Conc. Extra—(S)...... 1,320 
723 554 Chromazurol S Conc.—(G)..............0. 551 
ey MRA PME Ss em IN gc pind cies Bn cnet adnate ed 336 
727 Say Chrome Violet—(G) ...5 ccc cn ciccccnccecces 110 
728 558 New Victoria Blue B—(By)............... 100 
729 559 Victoria Pure Blue BO—(IG).............. 1,000 
733 562 Brilliant Wool Blue FFR Extra—(IG) 
AiG Bine BBP) . vc o.scicdcsvsicesiccccves 1,602 
735 564 Alkali Fast Green 3G—(IG) 
Erio ‘Green B Supra—(G) «...2..05.0.0006000% 2,304 
749 573 Rhodamine B Extra (s. s.)—(B) 
Rhodamine B Extra (s. s.)—(I)............ 16,575 
762 — Chromorhodine BR—(DH) ................ 44) 
786 cok SAGDIG Mie oi oice cas over sav'n ob 6:4)58:0 ore) bso ale 220) 
788 603 Acridine Orange DHE—(DH) 
Brilliant Acridine Orange A—(DH)........ 4.847 
793 606 Patent Phosphine G—(1) 
PROSPRING SR—CIG) occioecsicc cds oasewceas 4,161 
797 608 Patent Phosphine RRDX—(IG)........... 1,200 
802 — Quinoline Yellow KT Extra Cone.—(IG)... 500 
815 GEO TRG OVINO CO) ikeiecneidints crea stares wine sce aie 500 
828 672 Azo Carmine GX—(B).......0..:.000cccce08 2,393 
829 673 Rose Induline 2B Bluish—(1G) 
Rose Induline 2B Bluish—(K).............. 940 
833 — Wool Fast Blue BL—(By) 
Wool Fast Blue BL—(B) 
Wool Fast Blue CL—(IG) 
Xylene Milling Blue AE Cone—(S)....... 3,918 
845 687. Methylene Heliotrope Extra—(IG)........ 100 
865 700 Nigrosine GF—(IG) 
ARI a) i on oie Sooo s wwe wwierrds.vrdee 880 
868 705 Indocyanine B—(1IG) 
TIndocyatime B— CA) osc inc cccicscasiececce 3,100 
875 923 Fur Blue Black A—(A) 
Fur Blue Black SDF—(IG) 
Fur Brown 4R—(M) 
Fur Brown NZD—(IG) 
Fur Brown PR—(IG) 
Fur Brown SKG—(IG) 
Fur Gray B—(M) 
Fur Gray G—(IG) 
Fur Olive 3G—(IG) 
Pie CI Oe — FR cds bdo. nve sw aiawarions 875 
878 622 Brilliant Delphine Blue B—(S)........... 2,002 
879 —- Ohramazurise F—(DR): 60:0 ccc cece 44] 
882 625 Modern Heliotrope DH—(DH)............ 220 
824 627 Chromacetine Blue S Extra—(DH) 
Modern Cyanine V—(DH)..............6- 907 
892 635 Modern Violet—(DB) . 2.0.6.6... ccc ce nsee 1,764 
894 637 Gallamine Blue Extra—(G)................ 4,916 
905 GO Galigzige—(0) gos isa dees chs bcs ccs enees 44] 
924 660 Methylene Green G Extra Conc.—(S) 
Methylene Green W—(G)..........0cee0e: 2,705 
926 661 Thionine Blue G—(T) 
Thionine Blue GO—(IG)........... 06060000 1,602 
931 667 Indochromine RR Conc.—(S)...........-+5 500 
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FEBRUARY MEETING OF THE NORTHERN 
NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
The Northern New England Section of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists held a very 
interesting meeting at the Engineers Club, Boston, on 
Saturday, February 27. About 
guests attended. 


forty members and 


H. Morton Hill spoke on the subject, “Rhea, Oldest 
and Newest of Textile Fibers,” illustrating his talk by 
exhibiting numerous samples of Rhea fiber in various 
forms. 


Chemists and Colorists 


Mr. Robinson, adviser to the Chinese Government, 
also brietly addressed the meeting. 

The meeting was adjourned to an informal gathering 
at 8 o'clock. 


A. K. Jounson, Secretary. 


are rather late in 
starting, and as I have neglected to mention to Mr. Hill, 


Chairman Bannan—Gentlemen, we 
our speaker of the evening, that we wish to get away 
before 8 o'clock, I am going to ask him to speak about 
one-half hour, after which I want you to ask as many 
questions as possible regarding his interesting subject, 
RKhea fiber. I am sure after Mr. Hill has finished telling 
us about it we will find it a subject well worth looking 
into further. 

In our company we handle a line of artificial silks and 
real silks, and are always on the watch for any new 
fiber, so that we may know all that it is possible to know 
about the demands of our industry. You are all equally 
interested, and I therefore take great pleasure in intro- 
ducing Mr. H. Morton Hill, president of Barstow, Hill 
& O., 
the subject of “Rhea, the Oldest and Newest of Textile 


Fibers.” Mr. Hill. 


Poston investment bankers, who will speak on 


Rhea, Oldest and Newest of Textile Fibers 
By H. Morton HItt, 
President, Barstow, Hill & Co. 

It isa pleasure to be here to night to talk to you on a 
subject that is very near to me. It is also an honor to be 
asked to speak before a body of textile men such as your- 
selves, especially when you know that my work is in the 
investment banking field rather than in the textile field. 
I hope that you will not press me too hard on technicali- 
ties because I am in that category rather than a textile 
man, but I hope, however, to answer satisfactorily any 
of your questions, as my experience during the past four 
vears has enabled me to gain a fairly comprehensive idea 
of the Khea fiber and its uses as it pertains to the textile 
industry. This through the medium of the work done 
by the Rheabat Corporation. 

When Mr. Sampson requested me to speak and asked 
what the subject was going to be, I naturally said “Rhea 
Fiber,” but to create interest, I have changed it around 
so that my subject now stands, “Rhea, Oldest and New 
est of Textile Fibers.” 

It may seem strange that there is being manufactured 
at the present time a fiber which at the same time is the 
oldest and newest of textile fibers. Nevertheless, this is 


an established fact. It is the oldest, because if we study 
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the history of Khea back to the time of the ancient 
Egyptians we find these people, thousands of years ago, 
actually clothed themselves in a fiber which we can 
safely say was Rhea. A friend of mine from California 
and a technical man of considerable ability, made a very 
extensive trip through Egypt, India and China in the 
interests of the Rheabat Corporation, and he brought back 
with him cloth taken from some of the mummies which 
date back many thousands of years ago. 
that fiber analyzed microscopically. 
ly to the Rhea we are manufacturing to-day. 


We have had 
It corresponds exact- 


Many have the idea that this fiber is a native of China, 
but we find that thousands of years ago this fiber was 
transplanted into China, and has been cultivated there 
quite extensively. We have reason to believe that this 
fiber was really a native of Egypt, and it is grown there 
in large quantities to-day. It was probably transplanted 
from Egypt into India, and large areas now grow on 
government land, especially in the section known as the 
Garo Hills. 

There is a great difference between the ancient and 
the present day methods of preparing Rhea fiber. In 
China to-day there is a mill which has been running for 
some fifty years, and they still use the ancient processes 
of preparing the fiber which were employed centuries 
ago. Chinese women do most of the labor, and can be 
hired for a few cents a day. Six hundred Chinese women 
sit around a pool of water in which Rhea fiber has been 
soaking over a several months’ period. They separate 
these fibers by hand. The production of these 600 women 
amounts to but 100 pounds per day, which accounts for 
the high price of so-called “grass cloth” sold in the stores 
in China of some $2.25 per lineal foot. 

Such 


same method is employed in Egypt. 


information as has come to hand indicates this 
Recently I was 
talking with a prominent Egyptian cotton importer of 
Poston, whom perhaps some of you gentlemen may know, 
and he stated that his father was a cotton raiser and had 
a plantation of considerable acreage. To shield the cot- 
ton from winds and severe atmospheric disturbances, 
windbreaks of Rhea fiber are used, and this is made from 
materials grown in Egypt which are identical with those 
formerly used by the Egyptians in the manufacture of 
mummy cloth. The natives that work on the plantation 
prepare this fiber by soaking it in the River Nile for three 
or four months, and then bring it ashore, ret it out 
according to the old hand methods, and weave the crude, 
This importer also said he had 
caught many a fish from the River Nile on a fish line 


basket-like fabrics. 


made of this same fiber. Such a fish line would possess 
great strength, and he hopes that he will see the day 
when Rhea fiber will come into its rightful place in the 
broad field of textiles. 
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VARIETIES OF RHEA FIBER 


Regarding the fiber itself, there are in the main three 
varieties, all with many grades and qualities: 


1. Ban Rhia or Wild Rhea. 
2. Boehmeria Tenacissima, known as Ramie. 
3. Boehmeria Nivea, known as Rhea. 


The first variety, Ban Rhia, our chairman has spoken 
of; this fiber grows in the more tropical countries and is 
suitable for twines and things of that sort, although in a 
few instances a fair grade of cloth has been made from it. 

The second variety, Boehmeria Tenacissima, is what is 
commonly known as Ramie. This is an excellent fiber, 
but it is not comparable with any of the Rhea fibers that 
we have to-day. I might say that when we first took up 
this proposition it had been turned down by all the bank- 
ing houses in Boston. Every textile man, as soon as the 
fiber was discussed with him said, “This is another Ramie 
proposition,” and then threw up his hands and refused 
to have anything more to do with it. I had made up my 
mind that the Rhea proposition was one of merit. I per- 
sonally spent some $12,000 looking into the matter to 
\We determined to 


see this thing through in spite of this prejudice. 


determine the real value of Rhea. 
Our 
stand has proven to have been well founded as textile 
men generally have had a complete change of attitude, 
and to-day openly admit the wonderful merits of this 
remarkable fiber. 

Khea is derived from the so-called third class of sting- 
Nivea, this 
seems to be exceptionally well suited for the production 
You might 
be interested to know that of the three classes of fibers, 


less nettle fibers, P’oehmeria and material 


of medium and fine grade yarns and pieces. 


the Rhea class is the least of the group in tensile strength. 
The first class, Pan Rhia, has a breaking strength of 340 
against the second, known as Ramie, of 320, as against 
the third class of Rhea at 250. Notwithstanding this fact, 
the Khea fiber has many other characteristics which more 
than make up for the difference in breaking strength for 
textile purposes. 

For the moment I would like to discuss the character- 
istics of this fiber as determined by our experiments dur- 
ing the past few years, but before so doing I would like 
to call your attention to a peculiar fact which has always 
interested me. 

The Chinese, as vou know, usually do things some- 
what backwards to the European manner of accomplish- 
ing results. We write to the right and across the line, 
whereas the Chinese write downward and to the left. Our 
guest of honor sits on the left. The Chinese guest of 
When we go into mourning, 
With the Chinese, it is 
So, our Rhea from China possesses Chinese at- 


honor sits on the right. 
black is the conventional color. 
white. 
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‘utes, for if you place a sliver of Rhea fiber in water 
| watch the unwinding of the fiber, you will observe 
it unwinds to the left, whereas the same fiber from 

any other part of the world will unwind to the right. 
Rhea has another very unusual property in that it is 
One of New 
England’s leading mill agents made some experiments for 


practically completely resistant to mildew. 


ys at the time of our initial investigation, and to test this 
fact he placed a bunch of cotton and a bunch of our 
carded fiber in a damp spot in the dyehouse. The cotton 
mildewed badly within a few weeks, whereas the Rhea 
remained in the same place for about nine months with- 
out having been affected in any way. At our plant we 
placed some degummed Rhea fiber on the ground for one 
year, and allowed it to remain through the winter storms, 
snow, spring rains and summer sun, and even after this 
extreme exposure of a year’s period you cannot break 
that fiber to-day. I am sorry that I neglected to bring 
this exhibit with me, as it is most interesting. 


Use 1n Woot MIxTURES 


Microscopic examination of Khea will show it to be 
considerably different from Ramie. Looking at the end 
of it, the Ramie fiber is shaped like a figure eight, being 
a hollow tube depressed in the middle, and the fiber itself 
on the outside has nubs or rings at regular intervals. This 
latter property is of special significance as it is due to 
these nubs that it cards and mixes so well with wool, 


as tl 


he barbs on the wool seem to fasten into the nubs 


giving them a very intimate physical mixture; and due to 
this fact, 25 per cent of Rhea mixed with wool will in- 
crease the strength of the wool mixture 40 per cent. 
Textile experts have repeatedly told us that Rhea is the 
only vegetable fiber which mixes perfectly with wool, and 
while I do not speak with any disparagement of artificial 
silk, wool mixtures of Rhea are much stronger, 
quite as lustrous and far better working than wool and 


artificial silk mixtures. 


very 


Most of you realize that the chemists of other coun- 
tries have also been working on this fiber. A German 
product, Saladonia, is made from one of the nettle fibers 


by a special process, and there is also a similar product 
produced in France, as well as in Belgium. We pre- 
sumed the German process would cause us the most 


trouble in competition, and a very thorough study of it 

has been made. The result of our investigations convince 

one wh i ° ° e ° 

us that their costs of preparing are considerably higher 

than ours. 
Despite the great difference in labor cost in Germany 

and here, our 


process is so efficient that we feel no ap- 
Prectable worries at the present time as regards competi- 
tion trom this source. 


lhe elhciency of our process over that of our com- 
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petitors is due entirely to the efforts of our chemist, D. E. 
De Lape, who is the inventor of the process which we 
use. Mr. De Lape has been extremely enthusiastic over 
this entire proposition, and has worked on it continually 
for the past thirty years. I cannot imagine myself work- 
ing on one problem for such a length of time, but Mr. 
Ie Lape has been gifted with that quality of “stick to it,” 
and, as usual, has been rewarded with exceptional re- 
sults. A professor of chemistry in one of our leading 
technical schools declared that had Mr. De Lape been 
trained in any school of chemistry in the world he would 
not have discovered this valuable process, because what 
he has done is unknown in any present day text-books 
in chemistry. 

Mr. De Lape has also been working on other fibers and 
In the Northwest 
each year thousands and thousands of tons of flax straw 


has achieved quite remarkable results. 


is burned, as there seemed to be no economic way of 
utilizing it. Chemists for years had been concentrating 
on this fiber and I believe some use had been found for 
it in the paper industry. Mr. De Lape, from his experi- 
ments, finds that for less than a cent a pound he can 
take flax straw and convert it into a fine workable flax 
fiber, suitable for the making of good commercial linen 
yarns. 

not 


Montreal from time to time 


the kind of business you may think of, but a lumber 


I have business in 
business—and through this means met one of the leading 
textile men of Canada. Upon showing him some of the 
results of our flax proposition, he became so interested 
that a man has been sent down to the plant and they are 


following us very closely on its development. 


STRENGTH AND ELASTICITY 


You will be interested to know that Rhea is seven and 


one-half times the strength of cotton and seven times 


the strength of silk. It has, however, about one-half the 


elasticity of cotton, so that it could not be a substitute 


for other fibers in all respects. This difference in the 


two factors renders it far superior in some things but 
somewhat poorer for others. 


A great many tests have been made on Rhea of a 


durability nature owing to its extreme tensile strength, 


and one of the largest electrical concerns in this country 


has been interested in its possibilities. A few of their 
figures are as follows: 
Rhea was tested against hard cambric. 
\t 80 dez. Cent. (about 170 deg. Fahr.) : 
In oil after 20 days: Cambric, 65 per cent; 
Rhea, 97 per cent remained. 
In air after 20 days: Cambric, 72 per cent 


Rhea, 122 per cent remained. 



























































At 100 deg. Cent. (about 212 deg. Fahr.) : 

In oil after 20 days: Cambric, 19 per cent; 
Rhea, 67 per cent remained. 

In air after 20 days: Cambric, 32 


per cent; 


Rhea, 94 per cent remained. 


It will be noted that the Rhea actually increased in 
strength after twenty days in air at 80 deg. Cent. 

Undoubtedly a good many of you have raised questions 
in your own mind regarding a source of supply of this 
fiber. At present we are securing practically all from 
Chinese sources, and of course have to contend with the 
Chinese method of doing business. In China the farmer 
raises the grass and sells it to the storekeeper; the store- 
keeper sells it to a compradore; the compradore through 
the medium of some bank sells it to the importer, and the 
importer sells it to us. In this way, five profits are taken 
before it gets in our hands, and the sum total of these 
profits is quite sizable. We hope, however, to overcome 
this situation as we have a representative operating in 
China, who will buy direct and supervise the gathering 
and shipping. By this we hope and expect to materially 
reduce our cost on raw material. 

Khea (after degumming), will absorb some 20 odd 
per cent of moisture, although only about 15 per cent of 
British 
corporation has been formed, known as the Nivea Com- 


weight is lost in our degumming process. <A 
pany. Money for this has been supplied by interests 
closely affiliated with the Rheabat Corporation. The pur- 
pose of this is to systematize the handling of this prod- 
uct with an idea of standardizing quality and reducing 
costs. 

As stated, Egypt, India and China are the main sources 
of supply for Rhea, even though it is very easily raised. 
The British Government in India conducted experiments 
on Khea fiber, and within two years time converted them 
into two million plants. The rapidity of growth of this 
plant is quite marvelous. In India you can produce about 
five corps a year. Three months after planting the first 
root of Rhea the first crop is taken; the second about two 
months and a half later, and so on. In China, due to 
climatic conditions, there are only about three crops a 
year. We are already experimenting on the feasibility of 
raising this fiber in our Southern States, and while con- 
siderable success has been met the main trouble is one of 
high cost of labor, as we cannot compete against the 
Chinaman who will work for a few cents a day. 

Uses IN TEXTILE MANUFACTURE 

To bring home specifically to you the real values of 
this fiber, I have a complete range of exhibits from the 
crude fiber to the manufactured material, and an exam- 


ination of these products will convince you of the quali- 
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ties and uses of Rhea. As you textile men can get more 
real knowledge from examination of these samples than 
I may be able to put in words, I hope you will come up 
and look these over, and also ask any questions which yoy 
may desire regarding them. Before reaching the “open 
forum” stage, I want to read to you a few of the more 
important uses as we have found them. First, I have 
brought along a pair of my own golf trousers which 
were made out of the first cloth manufactured of this 
material. This is a Rhea filling and a cotton warp. | 
have worn these trousers during the last three years and 
That 
is quite a test and shows the fiber to have unusual weay- 
ing qualities. The Lonsdale people put out a fabric made 
entirely of Rhea under the name of “Lonsdale Rhea,” 


they have been laundered exactly eighty-six times. 


and some of their fabrics have been laundered as many 
as 150 times for test purposes, and no appreciable weak. 
ening has been shown. In case some of you are not in- 


terested in golf trousers we have another pair which are 


made of 100 per cent Rhea that will interest you. (Hold. || 
ing up paid of child’s pants. ) 


Other uses are as follows: 

It is admirably suited for blending with silk on ae- 
count of its luster. It is largely used in France for this 
purpose. 

On account of its long fiber it can be used as a sub- 
stitute for wool, especially as it is more like wool than 
any other plant fiber. 


for fine linens, damask table 
cloths and napkins, gentlemen’s shirts, collars and cuffs, 


It can be substituted 
and fine linen generally. 
It resists dampness very well and imparts non-shrink- 
ing properties to wool when blended with it. 
It is stated to possess valuable hygienic properties to 
a degree which is unknown in other textile fibers. 


On account of its absorbent qualities it dyes fast and ff 


washes well, taking the same dyes as cotton. 


Its heat-resisting qualities makes it a factor in engine 
packings, dynamos and electrical motors. 

Its wearing qualities make it suitable for slasher cloths 

Its absorbent and non-shrinking qualities make it par- 
ticularly adaptable for underwear and knitted wear gen- 
erally, also medical wrappings. 

Its strength and rot-resisting quality make it valuable 
for fire hose. 

Rubber and water-proofing goods will be well served 
on account of its resistance to heat. The vulcanization 
at times rots the cotton now used. 

Plushes and excellent dress goods can be made from 
this fiber. 


The noils which contain such long fiber can be worked 


up again and spun into cheaper yarns which can be used 
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for many purposes, such as carpet yarns, cloths, woolen 
mixtures and shoddy mixtures. 

Rhea has perhaps received greater attention after the 
great War on account of the shortage of flax and a suit- 
able substitute was much wanted. 

The Dritish Empire Flax Association officially pro- 
nounced in 1920 Rhea fiber to be the best of all fibers as 
q substitute for flax. Laboratory tests have shown the 
sreat superiority of this fiber over many others now in 
Strength as compared to other fibers is: 
silk, 13; cotton, 12. 


use. 


Rhea, 80; hemp, 36; 25 


flax, 25; 


The length of Rhea filaments range from 2% to 18 
inches, avainst flax of 1/16 to 2% inches. 
In elasticitv: Rhea, 60; flax, 66, hemp, 75; cotton, 100. 


Cordage spun from the fiber has sustained 252 pounds, 
as against 54 pounds required by the British Government 
Dockyards. 

I thank vou, gentlemen, for the close attention you have 
given me, and sincerely hope my subject has been of 
interest. Now I would like vour questions and shall glad- 
ly answer them to the best of my ability. 


“horrna9 
Charla 


Bannan—Just a moment, gentlemen, before 
we have the open forum, as I find there is with us a 
gentleman of much interest to us, who can also give us 
some first hand information on the fiber which we are 
discussing. 

Mr. Robinson, adviser to the Chinese Government, is 
here and will say a few words on jute, Ramie and Rhea. 
Mr. Robinson. 

Yr. Robinson—I am not going to make a speech or 
attempt to add anything to that which vou have received 
to-night, but it is a subject in which I am interested, as 
fora number of years I have been connected with the 
Ministry of Agriculture, as well as in business in China. 

The feature that I am particularly interested in is 
this: it is absolutely useless for you or anybody here to 
attempt to create an industry without arrangements be- 
ing made for scientific cultivation of the plant. and T am 
glad to hear the speaker to-night say that it is being done 
to some extent in China. I have made quite a study of 
Ramie where it is grown and have never seen a tract of 
one acre under cultivation. Generally the piece of land 
is smaller than this room, and as thousands of farmers 
are cultivating a patch of about that size, vou can readily 
understand the difficulty of getting a reliable supply of 


ls material under such conditions. It is, therefore, ab- 
solutely necessary that the scientific growth and gather- 
ing of this plant should be arranged, and I have no doubt 
such arrangements will be made, for the fiber is extremely 


interesting. 


and I know manufacturers will become suffi- 


ciently interested in it to take steps to that end. Such 
ettorts will have to be made by private interests, as little 
tno helt from the government in China, 


‘an be expr cted 
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as to-day there is no government there. That may sound 
rather radical, and perhaps somewhat extravagant, but 
for years I have been adviser to the Central Government, 
end from my knowledge of their activities can really say 
there is no government, and it would be useless to expect 


As I 


have mentioned, the only thing to do is to get together 


them to undertake the systematizing of industry. 


and see that the development is carried out under scien- 
tific and economic supervision. 

One of the most troublesome things that was always 
i fact that 
the Chinaman who gathered this grass didn’t care how 


before us in our foreign organization was the 


many varieties he got into the same bale. [How many I 
am not able to tell. There are, however, over sixty va- 
rieties of this fiber in China, to my knowledge, and un- 
doubtedly these were fairly well represented even in the 
sume package. 

All that gathering and cultivating will have to be studied 
very carefully, and while it would seem possible to culti- 
vite that fiber in America where those conditions can be 
remedied quickly and easily, it is rather doubtful if such 


will be 
I thank 


feasible owing to the high cost of labor. 


you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for this 
opportunity to say a few words on this most interesting 
subject, and am particularly pleased that this fiber is be- 
ing considered seriously, and wish it all the success in its 


future Thank 


development. you, 
Discussion 
Chairman Bannan—\We are certainly glad to have 


heard from Mr. Robinson, and now we will proceed with 
the open forum. I am sure Mr. Hill will be pleased to 
answer any and all questions, and I should like very 


to 


much hear from you as I am sure there are many 


questions of paramount interest to the textile man that 
have already entered your minds. 

Mr. Griffin—l 
the fiber, very much interested in doing all that I can 


am very well aware of the virtues of 
(which is next to nothing, perhaps) to see the business 
that there 


hasn't been a more opportune time to cultivate this fiber 


launched in a vigorous fashion, and_ believe 
than now, and I think the possibilities will attract very 
much more public interest now than it would on other 
occasions where everything is done for show. I would 
like to ask the speaker just how far they have gone in 
China in avoiding this mixture of grasses. Is there any 
thing like a stable supply, and is anything being done to- 
ward a source of fertilizing this plant, as I understand 


the ground has to be well fertilized. 


Vr. Hill—PBecause of the difficulties of which Mr. Rob 
inson spoke, we looked around for a man with sufficient 
hotanical knowledge to go to China and study gathering 
conditions Mr. Byrne, formerly connected with the 
\merican Importing Co.—and also a Mr. J. O. Hayes 
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co-operated with the Chinese agriculturists, and made a 
complete survey of the situation. Copies of their reports 
are on file in our office. As a result of their activities, 
the grass we get to-day from China is absolutely uniform, 
as at present we are not handicapped by their merchan- 
dising on gathering procedures. Of course, in the future, 
we hope to go further into the cultivation and systematiz- 
ing, and that is what our Mr. Byrne is going to attempt. 
Frankly, very little has been done to date on the sys- 
It is essential 
to the industry that this be done. Mr. Byrne is certainly 
systematizing the gathering, and it is no small proposition 
to do that. 


tematizing, but we have made our start. 


Mr. Christison—There are just two points that I would 
like to know: one is regarding this right and left twist. 
Will that differentiate the difference of the product? 

Mr. Hill—Most all vegetable fibers will twist to the 
right, for instance, cotton. One experiment was made 
on some fiber we got from Egypt, apparently just like 
our Rhea; that fiber when wet would go this way, and 
Rhea would untwist that way; I don’t know whether it 
has anything to do with a difference, but I brought out 
the point merely because it is extremely interesting. 


Mr. Christison—If the material were hung in the air 
for some time, do you think it would absorb more 
moisture? 

Mr. Hill—I am sure it would absorb very much more. 
Rhea is extremely absorbent, and for underwear it is 
greatly preferred over cotton. To illustrate, take a piece 
of cotton and put it in water and it is quite a long time 
before it goes to the bottom. Rhea, on the contrary, goes 
to the bottom like a stone. 

(Mr. Hill tried this out in a glass of water, and the 
Rhea fiber being very absorbent, sank immediately. ) 

Mr. Christison—How long is the fiber in that particu- 
lar top that you have on the table? 

Mr. Hill 


up into yarn it would be made on the worsted spinning 


It is not over five or six inches long. Made 


system. This worsted spinning system, such as is being 
used, is a combination of the French worsted system and 
the linen system. It isn’t a straight worsted system. 
Mr. Cady—Do you make tops that are suitable for 
combed wool? 
We sold it in 
that form, put it with some wool and made a fiber- 
worsted yarn. 


Mr. Hill—Yes, they have been made. 


Make it 40 per cent and run it through 
your worsted machinery. I have a wool spun yarn that 
In connection with this I will 
show you a piece of goods that is being manufactured 
for workingmen’s apparel. Now this consists of 50 
per cent fiber and 50 per cent wool, but it was put into 
this man’s mill without any readjustment of machinery 
whatever, and it doesn’t cost near as much as wool. Here 
is something rather interesting: A piece of goods made 
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is a 100 per cent fiber. 


up as a sort of duck; you have no idea of the amon: 
of strength it would take to tear it. 
Mr. Brown 


pare? 


How does the affinity for dyestuffs com- 


Mr. Hill—Same as cotton. 

Mr. Claflin—What are the geographical limits of the 
growth in China and the United States ? 

Mr. Hili—I think that would be a very nice question 
to have Mr. Robinson answer. 


Mr. Robinson—I should say that this growth covers a 
territory of from Philadelphia west to the Pacific Coast. 
It is at least 2,000 miles west and perhaps 5,000 miles 
south in China. There is plenty of land there to produce 
in large quantities if proper attention is given to it. In 
America there are just about the same limits. However, 
it is not possible to raise this plant in this country profita- 
bly, as the Chinese labor averages about 10 cents a day 
against three or four dollars that we have to pay. 

Mr. Cady—What is the price of this fiber as compared 
with cotton and wool? 

Mr. Hill—We have had several hundred thousand 
pounds of this fiber, and the highest priced fiber has been 
16 cents, and the average price that we are purchasing 
this at is 12 to 15 cents; we have the idea that through 
this company operating in China under Mr. Byrne we 
will be able to cut out some of these profiteers and ge: 
the fiber at less cost. There are grades of this fiber that 
we believe we could get into this country for 6 cents per 
pound, and they will be just as suitable, especially for 
wool mixes. 

Mr. Moran 


than worsted or cotton? 
Mr. Hill 


spinning system is a more expensive one than the cotton; 


Does it cost more to spin this Rhea fiber 
I think vou will all agree that the worsted 


therefore, as the Rhea is spun on the French and linen 
system, it is naturally going to be somewhat more ex- 
pensive than cotton. 


Mr. Moran—What is the wearing quality ? 


Mr, Hill—It will outwear cotton many times. 
Mr. Goullard—Is there any duty on it? 
Mr. Hill—Not yet. 


Mr. Bannan—My impression is that the Ramie, whet 
put on the market some twenty years ago or so, had very 
poor working qualities. 

Mr. Hill—It did for this reason: that they never prop- 
erly degummed it, and it contained foreign matter. You 
will find that this fiber as we prepare it to-day is 97-98 
per cent pure cellulose, which is pretty nearly perfect. 
This will not crack even if the yarn is creased. 

Mr. Griffin—I think our president is quite well versed 
in textile matters and has some interesting figures on 
strengths and the like of the various fibers. I am sure 
we should like to have him tell us what he knows about it. 
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lr. Bannan—Untfortunately Mr. Johnson isn’t here. 


Ir, Griffin—Professor Olney is the man I had in 
mind. 

l/r. Bannan—Of course, but I always talk with Mr. 
Johnson about microscopic data, as he is the man who 
has been doing that kind of work. Also, I promised 
Professor Olney I would not ask him to speak, but as 
you have requested it, I will let Professor Olney make 
his choice. 

Professor Olney—My experience has been mostly with 
the Ramie of the previous years and I think we all agree 
that that was unsatisfactory for at least most textile pur- 
poses. As you all know, every attempt to launch that 
resulted disastrously sooner or later, and I think when 
the proposition of Rhea fiber came out there was a great 
deal of suspicion that came along with it; but from what 
Mr. Hill has had to say to-night, and seeing this fiber, it 
appears to me that it is a much more hopeful proposition. 
There is one question: He spoke on the price of the fiber 
as being 16 cents a pound. I would like to inquire as to 
the form in which it comes. 

Vr. Hill—It is packed in bales weighing about 600 
pounds. As the market price for the material is, for 
instance, for completely degummed fiber we are selling 
that for 35 cents. After that has been carded, the same 
as the bunch on the table, we have been getting as high 
as 40 cents a pound. 

Professor Olney—From 35 to 40 cents would be a fair 
price for the material that is already for the manufac 
turer to use? 


Vr. Hill 


profit to us. 


Yes, and that represents a very handsome 
You will be interested in this I think, Pro- 
fessor, and that is that most of the Ramie processes in- 
volve the use of kiers that have to be run under pres- 
sure. This chemist, De Lape, was rather an ingenious 
fellow, and he fussed around and invented an open tank 

Professor Olney—I1 would like to ask a question but 
you need not feel obliged to answer unless you so wish. 
Just use vour own judgment. 

Vr. Hill 


Professor Olney—Is the process of a bacterial or a 


Perhaps I haven't any. 


chemical nature? 
Jr. Hill—It is chemical. 
Professor Olney—Is the cloth which you spoke of as 
coming from the Lonsdale Company 100 per cent Rhea? 
Vr. Hill—Yes, sir. 


ine it 


I would like to have you exam- 
Professor Oliney—In bleaching, how does the process 
compare with that for cotton? 

\/r. Hill—In bleaching I will illustrate, though not 
with exact figures. The same bleach is used that you 
use on cotton, only in a very weak solution. This solu- 
tion is so weak that we will say it is 1/82 as weak or as 
strong as what you use in cotton. It is something like 
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that, but do not consider that accurate. As a matter of 
fact, this fiber can be degummed without any bleach, and 
then put through an ordinary laundering process. When 
this cloth was first made, cotton warp, I bought eight or 
ten yards of it and my wife had a suit made of it; at that 
time it was more of a gray color, but now it is practically 
pure white; laundry processes bleached it out. This suit 
has been made over three times to fit the different styles. 

Professor Olney—When I spoke of the bleaching, I 
referred more particularly to the whole operation of boil- 
ing with alkali, as well as the treatment with chemic. 

Mr. Hill 


that question. 


I am sorry, but I am not qualified to answer 


Mr. Claflin—As I understand it, there is very little loss 
in the degumming process. 

Mr. Hiil—About 15 per cent from the weight of the 
fiber, making it about 80 per cent pure cellulose. They 
have tried this experiment a good many times at the plant, 
and were as careful in weighing as they could be in a 
rather crude laboratory, and that result is approximate. 

Mr. Grady—Do they make a practice of oiling this 
stock before carding it? 

Mr. Hill—For certain purposes I do not think it is 
necessary. <A lot has been carded without oiling. 

Mr. Moran 
form bleached? 

Mr. Hilli—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moran 


top. 


Is that piece on the table in the sliver 


It does not seem nearly as white as the 


Mr. Hill—Of course, you will understand that it is 
just as it comes, all matted together, and if you separate 
it and get the filaments, you will find they are pretty 
white. Sometimes they get a little rusted but that ap- 
parently disappears. Here are samples of yarn for nee- 
dlework, a sample of needlework made from it, and even 
part of a bathing suit made from knit goods, although 
Here is 
an interesting fabric if you are interested in wool. The 


this is the wrong time of the year for bathing. 


concern that was making that particular fabric was using 
artificial silk waste, and they were using 60 per cent 
carded wool and 40 per cent silk waste. They substituted 
carded Khea fiber for their artificial silk waste and this 
piece of goods is 100 per cent better than that formerly 
used. This has stability, it does not wash out as those 
made of artificial silk, and furthermore, it blends perfect- 
ly with wool, as the nubs on that fiber when mixed with 
the wool grasps hold of the wool, and it thus makes a 
great combination. 

Mr. Nutting—Has any work been done on mercerizing 
yarn the same as mercerizing cotton? 

Mr. Hill—Yes, but nothing to any great extent. There 
is a certain silk company, one of the largest, that has 
made some experiments, and produced some wonderful 
results, but we have not yet reached the point where we 
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can go into that extensively. We have lines that we are 
developing to-day that will take our attention for the 
next year and a half, but there is a great possibility in 
that. 


Mr. Durfee-—-When the dyestuffs have been applied 
to this fiber and exposed to the weather, does the keeping 
quality of the fiber help the dyestuffs to keep thir quality, 
or does the dye go on fading just the same? 

Mr. Hill—I will quote you the opinion of Mr. Milliken 
who is an expert dye man; I think Mr. Milliken is pretty 
well versed on the subject. He tells me that this fiber 
will draw the dye on more permanently than any other 
fiber that he has ever experimented with. Furthermore, 
it is so absorbent that when you put a bunch of fiber into 
a beaker, it is pretty apt to take up all the color and leave 
it clear. 

ir. Bannan—I think Mr. Davies would like to ask a 
question of some value. He is interested in one of the 
other fibers and perhaps he can ask us some questions. 

Ir. Davies—I have been requested to ask about the 
inflammability of this fiber as compared with cotton. 

Vr. Hill—It is very inflammable, but will stand a great 
amount of heat. Experiment shows that under a heat 
test for thirty days the cotton had entirely disappeared, 
and the Rhea fiber was 80 per cent of the original strength, 
but still quite inflammable. 

Dr. Davies—Does that cause trouble in the preparing? 
Will it stand discharges or is it necessary to oil on that 
account ? 

llr. Hill—In the preparation they haven't had any 
trouble at all. As some of the woolen mills have had 
trouble, they generally use a little oil, and in a few cases 
others had to, but you can see it is very inflammable, 
although it will, on the other hand, stand a great amount 
of heat. 

Mr. Moran—On what condition do the Lonsdale people 
get their fiber? 

Mr. Hill—When the Rhea Corporation was associated, 
a company known as the National Rhea was formed, and 
half a million dollars’ worth of stock disposed of, but the 
people interested in the Lonsdale Company formed a 
corporation known as the National Rhea Corporation. 
They have a right from the Rhea Corporation to spin 
yarns on this system (the worsted spinning system) and 
in turn for that right gave the Rhea Corporation 50 per 
cent of their stock in 62% per cent dividends. They in 
turn sell their yarns to the Lonsdale Company, after 
which they are sold to Porter in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bannan—Gentlemen, it is now getting to the clos- 
ing time, and I am going to officially call the meeting to 
an end. We are very grateful to Mr. Hill for his most 
interesting and instructive discussion of this new fiber, 
and I am sure we have all learned and benefited by his 
explanations. Mr. Hill wishes you all to come up to the 
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tables and look over the various fabrics and materials 
which he has brought, and feel perfectly free to ask him 
any further questions that you may care to have him 
discuss. 


MARCH MEETING OF THE NEW YORK 
SECTION 

The regular monthly meeting of the New York Sec- 
tion of the American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists convened at the Machinery Club, 50 Church 
St., at 8 o’clock on Friday evening, March 26, Herbert 
Grandage presiding as chairman. 

After the routine business of the Section was trans- 
acted, Chairman Grandage introduced the speaker for 
the evening. 

Chairman Grandage—We have had somewhat of a dis- 
appointment this evening, in that one of our speakers, 
Mr. Stieger, has been called to the South on business and 
cannot be with us. We do feel, however, that Mr. Dort, 
who is going to present a paper on Celanese, will make it 
well worth our while to have come here. Mr. Dort has 
told me that he will be willing and very glad to answer 
any questions that you care to ask him after the paper 
is presented. 

Mr. Robert G. Dort! (Applause. ) 

Robert G. Dort—-Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: It is 
a great pleasure and honor to address you gentlemen to- 
night on the subject of Celanese and its dyeing, and cross- 
dyeing. I am doing so with some little perturbation be- 
cause all of you, I think, are considerably more experi 
enced as colorists and dyers than I am. Nevertheless, 
I think there are somewhat new developments in the dye- 
ing of Celanese, finishing as well, which IT hope will hold 
your interest. 


Mr. Dort then presented his prepared paper: 


The Dyeing of Celanese 
By Ropert G. Dort 
eImerican Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Company 

The subject of dyeing Celanese is so well known that 
[ intend to sketch only briefly details of the dyeing meth- 
ods used. I shall touch briefly on the SRA colors and 
their properties and also mention briefly some of the othe: 
dyestuffs which are being used on Celanese. The major 
portion of my time I intend to put on cross dyeing and 
on some of the newer developments in the dyeing, finish 
ing and processing of all Celanese fabrics and of mixed 
Celanese fabrics, such as simile printing and the high 

luster effect which we have called Ciré. 
You are all well aware of the fact that Celanese brand 
varn is cellulose acetate. These yarns are therefore 
wholly different chemically, and in many of their physi 


cal properties from the regenerated cellulose yarns 
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The crux of the production of Celanese is the making 
of stable cellulose acetate of uniform quality day in and 
day out. Since cellulose is a complicated compound of 
the formula of (C,H,,O;)n of an unknown molecular 
weight, the possibilities of substitution and addition prod- 
ucts are large. Exactly as there are possible several 
cellulose nitrates, there are possible a number of cellulose 
acetates. The production of the absolute stable cellulose 
acetate of which Celanese is made, can be said to be a 
real chemical triumph and this with only a feeling of 
justifiable pride. I can tell you, gentlemen, it is a diff 
cult job to make a stable cellulose acetate day in and day 
out, I repeat, of the same uniform quality, which, after 
fifteen years, won't break down. 

I am going to discuss here only those properties of 
Celanese yarn which are of interest to the dyer and 
finisher. 

It is well to mention first the evenness of Celanese yarn 
[his is due directly and wholly to the process by which 
the yarn is manufactured which in turn is largely de- 
| brand 
varn is more even than real silk and our production tol- 


pendent on its chemical composition. Celanese 


erance in denier size is only 2% per cent. This means 
that with fabrics made of Celanese the dyer and finisher 
ill have no trouble with streaky or uneven dyeing. 
Owing to its chemical nature, Celanese fabrics are sus- 
ceptible to the most widely varying finishes under ac- 
curate control, both with regard to hand and luster. 1 
shall go into this matter somewhat more in detail later on. 
Finally, that property of Celanese brand yarn which ts 
perhaps of most interest to dyers, consists of its unique 
and valuable dyeing properties. As you all know, Cela- 
nese is not dyed by the usual dyestuffs. Some basic colors 


dye Celanese. Others stain it. In a limited sense, Cela- 


nese can be dyed with some of the basic colors. I wish, 
however, to make very clear that the properties of those 
basic dyestuffs which do dye Celanese are generally en 
tirely different from their properties on other fibers. By 


his I mean that the fastness of the basic dyestuffs on 


t 
Celanese is generally entirely different from their fast- 
ness on other fibers. In fact, it can be said that the basic 
dyestuffs should not be used on Celanese except in the 
most carefully controlled and unusual circumstances, as 
the fastness of these colors is almost certain to be un 


satisfactory on Celanese. 
SRA CoLors ON CELANESE 


here are manv dvestuffs on the market for the dveing 


Celanese. It is not because our company markets the 


dyestuffs that I say without any question whatso 


that the SRA colors are superior to any others now 


; . 1 
for the dveing of Celanese. 


offered I want to call 


. : : hea 1eCe 
attention to the various samples dyed in the piece 


both woven and knitted which bear out my contention. 
These were dyed on reel machines. 

This, gentlemen, is a piece of two-bar warp knitted 
tricot fabric, 45 denier, all Celanese. 
bleached. 


This has not been 
It has, of course, been finished. The hand on 
this particular piece has been given with an olive oil 
emulsion, made with caustic potash and a good grade of 
olive oil. This you might call the base of these other 
pieces which I am going to show you dyed. 

Here is a piece of the same fabric dyed up. This seems 
to have gotten split up in some way or other. 
piece dyed Saxe, also 45 denier. 
dyed Maize. These 
are pieces from production propositions which happen 


to have been dyed at our own plant at Cumberland, Md. 


Here is a 
Here is a small piece 
These are not laboratory samples. 


Here is a piece of heavier warp knitted tricot fabric, 
all Celanese. This 150-denier yarn, two 


and a half turns, on a two-bar machine, dyed Polo Tan. 


was made of 


| think that some of you here have perhaps tried to 
dye a good green with the SRA colors and not had much 
success with it. This doesn’t show up very well in this 
light, but I give you my word that in the daylight this is 
a beautiful emerald green, and as you will see from the 
tag it is dyed with SRA Blue IV and SRA Pure Yellow T, 
with a large Yellow I compared 
with Blue IV. It is a relatively new development and we 
have solved the little 
Patrick’s Day. 


percentage of Pure 


green problem a before St. 


( Laughter. ) 


Here is a piece of all Celanese satin made of 75-denier 


yarn in both warp and filling, five turns in the warp 
sized Warp, of course 


two and one-half turns in the fill 
This is dyed a color that we have christened Feu de 
Bengal, which I think is rather nice. 


ing. 


This is a piece of the same fabric, dyed a cross between 


a pink and an orange. I want to emphasize again, gentle- 


gi 
men, that these are production propositions which I shall 
go into a little more fully later. 


Here is the same fabric dyed black with SRA Black IV 
developed with beta-oxy-naphthoic acid. 

Here is still another one dyed a brilliant orange, which 
we have called Messidor. I think in the sunlight this 


color almost puts your eye out. And here is an interest- 


ing thing that I want to show you. This was done quite 


by accident, but as I put this 


over the table it hit this 
glass of water, and I am going to improve it still more. 


I Want you to take note of this he ause this is of impor- 
1 


in connection with matching. It is highly impor- 
tant when you are dyeing Celanese fabrics to ] 


Oo 


ve sure that 


the samples which vou cut to see how vour color is com 


ing out are dry. That (indicating) is simply < spot of 
ater on this fabric, and althor gn perhay i ( 't show 
up so much in this light, in tl will be prac 
i In other words 


when wet 













































































































































































































































other kinds of fabrics. 


linally, here is a twill or surah, made of 150-denier, 
finished in white. This is a heavy fabric, which is, I ex- 
pect, going into linings. 


black. 


Here is the same fabric dyed 


These fabrics which I am passing around, gentlemen, 
are all Celanese, selvedege, warp and filling. Most of these 
fabrics are dyed on a reel machine, you might be inter- 
ested to know. 

As you probably are well aware, the SRA dyestuffs are 
10 per cent pastes and are dyed directly (with the ex- 
ception of the black which is a developed color) from an 
olive oil soap bath made up with approximately 11% 
granis of olive oil soap per liter and 14 gram soda ash 
in soft water. 
the 
than 2 


In this connection I call your attention to 


fact that the soda ash content should not be more 
per cent on the weight of the Celanese for ordi- 
nary bath volumes. Otherwise you may possibly saponify 
your goods and thereby change the chemical composition 
of the Celanese, losing the valuable dyeing properties. 

lor dissolving the SRA dyestuffs, a boiling soap solu- 
tion is advised and filtering into the dye bath through 
cotton cloth. In the dye bath itself you will find a free 
use of Celascour (4 to 8 c.c. per liter) of assistance in 
penetration and level dyeing. 

I would like to say, in connection with the solution of 
the SRA dyestuffs, the only one you really need to watch 
is Pure Yellow II. That goes into solution with rather 
more difficulty than the others, and although this filter- 
ing into the dye bath isn’t perhaps absolutely necessary, 
we advise it not only in that case but in all other cases, 
as well. 

One important point to be remembered in the dyeing 
of Celanese yarn or fabric is that thorough scouring and 
wetting out is essential. This may be accomplished in a 
scouring bath containing 1.5 grams of olive oil soap per 
liter, 14 gram of soda ash per liter and 2 to 6 c.c. of 
Celascour per liter for one hour, rinsing in warm and 
cold soft water before dyeing. Generally, it is not nec- 
For very pale or very brilliant shades, 
it is better to bleach. 


essary to bleach. 
This may be done with 0.25 deg. 
Tw. solution of sodium hypochlorite or, if you desire, 
21% c.c. of 50 Tw. solution of sodium hypochlorite may 
be added to the soap bath when the bleaching will pro- 
ceed at the same time as the scouring. An antichlor 
treatment should then be given, consisting of ™% to 1 
gram of soda bisulphite per liter of bath for fifteen min- 
utes cold. 

Generally speaking the dyeing temperature should be 
around 75 deg. Cent. which is approximately 170 deg. 
Fahr. In certain instances a lower temperature would 
be required and the temperature gradually raised. I 
might stop a minute to say that—I don’t know exactly 
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how to express it, but let us put it this way: the temper 
ture at which the SRA colors go on the goods with a rush 
is generally in the vicinity of 170 deg. Fahr. We expect 
to get out some more accurate information than we have 
yet published on the varying temperatures for the differ- 
ent colors in that connection. 

All the SRA colors with the exception of the blacks 
may be mixed as desired to produce compound shades 
The American Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing Com 
pany already has a very considerable service formula file 
for various shades and is prepared to match any colors 
submitted in a short space of time, furnishing the recipe 
to the dyer. 


DYEING OF BLACK 


I want to call your attention to the dyeing of blacks on 
Celanese We recommend SRA Black IV which give: 

in dyeings of 15 to 20 per cent—a deep rich jet black. 
The dyeing takes place at 175 deg. Fahr. for 1% hours. 
The fabric will come out of the black dye with a brown 
ish orange. The goods should be thoroughly rinsed. 

The material is then diazotized for one-half hour cold 
in a bath containing 5 per cent sodium nitrite and 16 per 
cent 28 deg. Tw. (1.14 specified gravity) hydrochloric 
acid. This bath should be only about one-half the vol- 
ume of the dye bath, that is to say about 15:1. If a longer 
volume is used in the diazotizing bath, the strength should 
be proportionately increased. 

The goods are thoroughly rinsed; then developed with 
beta-oxy-naphthoic acid at a temperature of from 35 to 
60 deg. Cent. (95 to 150 deg. Fahr.) for one-half hour 
and then at 60 deg. Cent. (140 deg. Fahr.) for one-half 
hour. Please note that the development is done hot. The 
batheshould contain 2.5 per cent beta-oxy-naphthoic acid, 
0.6 per cent caustic soda, 3.0 per cent glue and 3 per cent 
acetic acid (100 per cent). Then the goods should be 
given a light soaping. 

In the dyeing of black on Celanese, it is important that 
the diazotizing bath should not be too low a concentra- 
tion. Turthermore, the fabric should not be allowed to 
lie around after diazotizing and before developing. It is 
also important that the acetic acid be added to the devel- 
oping bath and the fabric fully developed. The omission 
of any of these points will cause a reddening of the black. 

In the dyeing of Celanese the maximum temperature 
for dye bath should never exceed 175 deg. Fahr. unless 
it be desired to deluster the Celanese or unless the luster 
be protected, as will be mentioned hereinafter. 

In general the fastness of the range of SRA colors is 
exceedingly good, considering the brilliancy of the colors 
It is probably safe te say that for colors of such brillianc\ 
the all-around fastness is better than in any other range. 
There are, of course, between 


variations in fastness 
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The following colors from the SRA range are 
fast enough to light for the highest guaranteed demands : 


SRA Golden Orange | 
SRA Golden Orange III (a 
SRA VII (a new color) 
SRA Heliotrope | 
SRA Violet I] 

SRA Blue IT] 

SRA Blue I\ 

SRA Golden Yellow X 


SRA Black 1V (developed with beta-oxy- 


new color) 


Red 


(a new color ) 
naphthoie acid ) 


The SRA Golden Orange II], SRA Red VII and SRA 
Golden Yellow X are three new colors which will prob- 
ably be on the market within a month. 


Cross-DYEING CELANESI 


Since Celanese is not dyed by the use of direct and 
acid dyestuffs, if these are pure, the most brilliant con- 
trasting and cross-dyed effects can be obtained in one 
bath on fabrics composed of Celanese mixed with cotton 
and rayon, or real silk or wool. 

The SRA colors, when properly applied, leave cotton 
have 
cross-dyed cotton with Celanese, using the SRA colors 


and rayon completely clean. Some of you may 


on the Celanese, and found the alternative fiber some- 


what stained. I want to draw your attention briefly to 
one or two precautions when dyeing such mixtures to 
leave cotton or rayon white 

Use a minimum amount of SKA dyestuffs to bring the 
Celanese to shade and if you are dyeing a deep shade on 
the Celanese add the SRA dyestuffs in portions so that 
it will not flush onto the cotton and rayon mechanically. 
Be sure that in the dye bath there is plenty of olive of! 
soap and Turkey Red oil. We suggest that there should 
be used at least 1% 


the dye bath and 


grams of olive oil soap per liter in 
3 c.c. Turkey enter 
160 deg. 


immediately up to 170 deg. 


Red oil per liter. 
the goods at Kahr. and raise the temperature 
Fahr. at which they should 
be dyed. This will give cleaner results than if the goods 
were dyed cold. 

Finally, if the cotton or rayon has been stained when 
the Celanese is dyed with SRA Orange I, Red I, Red 
III or Red V, the alternative fibers may be bleached out 
in a soap bath containing 1 gram of sodium hydrosulphite 
per liter and 0.2 grams of soda ash per liter. 

In cross dying Celanese mixtures in one bath you will 
have found that some of the direct and acid dyestuffs 
stain Celanese. This is due to the fact that many of the 
darker colors in the ranges of direct cotton dyestuffs and 
also some acid dyestuffs contain basic shading impurities 
such as Chrysoidine. 


The Celanese selects the basic dyestuffs from such a 


mixture. This is the case with a certain well-know1. 


black which is being used with great success in one 
Southern hosiery mill. ‘lhis mill cross-dyes Celanese 
the 


iet black and the Celanese a brigh: 


cotton hosiery in one bath with this color, 


cotton 
coming out a deep 


golden orange. ‘To avoid such staining on Celanese, it 


is only necessary to obtain specially selected direct and 
acid dyestuffs which might be called pure colors, i. e., 
which have not present basic shading impurities. Such 
dyestuffs can be obtained not only but 
from National, Newport, Du Pont, Dyestuffs Corpora- 


from ourselves 
tion of America and probably some other dyestuff house, 
some of which already have out shade cards showing the 
Celanese non-staining properties of their colors. 

I might also hand around some of these cross-dyed 


effects. Here is a piece of cotton Celanese brocade. 


This is rather an old sample. I am sure many of you 
have seen it. It is woven in the gray, cross-dyed in one 


bath, the Celanese gold, the cotton blue. 


Here is an unfinished bit which I dyed up in a hurry 
the other day. The Celanese is gold; the cotton is a 
lavender. 

Hlere is an interesting piece of drapery fabric, contain- 
ing four fibers. The blue, shiny fiber is Viscose; the 
yellow is Celanese; the background is made of cotton and 
silk. 
baths, the Viscose and cotton dyed blue, and the Celanes 
yellow in one bath, and then the real silk filled 


somewhat deeper yellow in a second bath. This doesn’t 


real This piece of fabric was cross-dyed in two 


into a 


show up very well in this light. 


Here is another bit of fabric dyed a light blue and red. 
Here is a drapery fabric made of Viscose and Celanese, 


the Viscose dyed red and the Celanese left unstained. 


lis is something a little more complicated. This is a 
fabric made of a black dyed cotton warp, with Celanese 
and Viscose in the filling, natural color, cross-dyed red 
and green in one bath. 

Here is the same effect, only the Celanese and Viscose 


have been cross-dyed red and yellow. This is a larger 
piece of that which I am passing around there. 


I am going to say just 


a word about the cross-dyeing 
You will find the SRA dye 
stuffs stain wool and real silk in certain instances. When 


properly dyed, this is never sufficient to prevent brilliantly 


of Celanese-wool fabrics. 


contrasting effects, and if it is desired to leave the wool 
or real silk clean it can be cleared up in a bleaching bath, 
which I will refer to a little later. 

In the cross-dyeing of Celanese-cotton and Celanese 
wool fabrics, it is advisable and in certain cases necessary 
to boil the dyestuffs owing to the cotton or wool fibers 
This may be necessary for reasons of fastness and per 
etration. 


Unless precautions are taken, Celanese will be delus- 


13”. 
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tered by boiling. The luster on the Celanese can be pro- 
tected by the use of large amounts of Glauber salt in the 
direct or acid dye bath. 
mended jis 


The Procedure which js recom- 


as follows: 


Enter the mixed goods into the direct cotton dye bath 


at a temperature not in excess of 180 deg. Fahr. and dye 
nearly exhausted With the addition 
of the usual amount of Glauber salt. When the dye bath 


Concentrated soly 


until the bath is very 


is nearly exhausted, add an extremely 


tion of Glauber salt to the dve bath, a solution concen- 


trated enough so that the Glauber salt content of the re 
sulting bath wil] be 30 per cent by weight of the amount 
of dye liquor Present. Raise the 


bath 


temperature of the dye 


boil one hour, The luster on the 
If it 


somewhat 


to boiling and 


Celanese should be unaffected. be desired to boil 


only one-half hour, a lower Percentage of 


Glauber salt can be used lor one hour’s boiling, the 


solution should contain approximately 217 pounds of 


(Glauber salt Per gallon of dye liquor about 30 per cent 
by weight. 
goods and fill in the 


bath at 


\fter this dyeing rinse off the 


Celanese to shade in a second a temperature not 


IN excess of 175 deg, Fahr. 


You will note that where it js necessary to boil the 


mixed fabric and stil] retain the luster on the Celanese 


that a two-bath method must be employed, 


There are various ranges of dyestuffs for the dyeing 


Celit, 
In passing jt may be of 


of Celanese on the market. These are Setacyl, 


lonamines. Duranol, etc., colors. 


interest to know that Setacyl direct powder dyestuffs for 


use on Celanese have achieved considerable success jn 


the dyeing of hosiery IN various Southern mills and 


probably elsewhere. 


Hostery Dyeing 


With regard to Celanese hosiery dyeing, the question 
of penetration of cotton tops, toes and heels is of course 
: It is not to be denied that there 
little difficulty 
dyeing machines at the restricted temperature of 180 deg. 
ahr, that 


by the use of 


Ot great importance. 


has been some in obtaining this in rotary 
been 
colors 


We are able to say this problem has 


thoroughly solved, partly direct 


selected Particularly for their Penetrating and leveling 
dye bath of 
as much as 10 
that the 


Celascour improves greatly penetration and level- 


Powers and partly through the use in the 


relatively large quantities of Celascour, 


Cc. per liter. In this connection you wil] find 


use of 


ing and only slightly slows up the speed of dyeing, 


Of Course, if it is necessary to boil the cotton colors, a 


two-bath method such as described above 


for Cross -dy eing 


can be uséd. The use of a dye bath ratio 20:1 is advised. 


but satisfactory results have been obtained on Celanese 
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hosiery with a dye bath ratio as low as 10:1 and even 


lower, 

The Celanese interests are about to Publish a booklet 
containing complete information concerning the dyeing of 
Celanese hosiery of material as- 


Which we hope will be 


sistance to dvers so engaged, 
With regard to Machines Which can be 
ence 


used, experi- 


in England and in this country has shown that for 


Piece goods a reel or winch machine can he used with 


satisfactory results. In the winch machine, when the 


fabric js loose in the dye bath, the of Celascour in 


will be ot 


use 
The 


Copper, with the ob- 


the dye bath assistance, dye bath itself 


should be of Wood, enamel] 


Ware or 


Vious €xception that Copper must 


not be used for diazo- 


tizing bath. 


Before | £0 on with the question of printing and fin- 


ishing, | should like to mention that we expect to publish 


Presently a booklet containing fyl] details of cross dyeing 


Celanese mixed fabrics With the Indanthrene colors. [ny 


this instance. extremely fast results can be obtained on 


both fibers, The Celanese Would be dyed With one or 
more of the selected range of SRA colors which ] have 
referred to before. The alternative fiber is to be dved 


With a specially selected range of the Indanthrene colors 


which will be published in our booklet. selected for their 
Properties of leaving Celanese White. 


The method is a patented two-bath method, the prop- 


erty of our company and released for free use On fabrics 


containing Celanese brand yarn. In the Process the vat 


colors are applied by using, instead of alkali, sodium 


Phenylate or other phenol like derivatives. 


Phenylate. 


but usually 


sodium These salts have a Very much re- 


duced tendency to hydrolize Celanese. The dyeing should 
take place between 100 and 125 deg. Fahr. and with the 


specially selected Vat colors, no staining of the Celanese 


should result. The g00ds are rinsed and the Celanese 
bath with 
the above selected colors from the SRA color range, espe- 


cially fast to light. 


filled in with the desired shades in a second 


I should like to emphasize again the 
wetting out of 


fact that thorough 
fabrics containing Celanese js essential to 
level and €asy dyeing, Ag had been said before. the 
of Celascour has distinct value in this respect. 

In Passing, T think it may be of interest to those of you 


use 


Who are dyeing fabrics containing both Celanese and real 
silk in the Sum to know a method of de- 
Presence of Celanese 
be released by 
Parties, 


In general, the question of dyeing Celanese js 


that we have 
real silk in the 
This method il] 
free of charge to 


summing Without 


boiling, the company 
interested 

now no 
more difficult than the dyeing of cotton with direct colors. 
By this I mean not only that skein dyeings and laboratory 
tests can be easily and simply accomplished, but that this 


statement holds true for the dyeing of goods in the piece 
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on the production basis where evenness and trueness is 
at all important. 


FINISHING—CONTROLLING LUSTER 


I want to say just a word about finishing. The luster 
on Celanese can be controlled chemically within a range 
between this piece of completely delustered all Celanese 
fabric here and this piece of high luster Messidor satin. 
Both are all Celanese and of approximately the same con- 
Along with that piece of twill, I would like 
to pass this, which is the identical fabric, but differently 


struction. 
finished. That fabric is this fabric, entirely delustered. 
You will have noticed the high luster that can be obtained 
on that piece of satin. Those two pieces are twills. Com- 
plete delustering of Celanese fabric can be obtained by 
running in a bath containing approximately 2 grams of 
olive oil soap per liter, 5 c.c. of Turkey Red oil per liter 
and 14 gram of soda ash per liter. The bath must be 
boiling and kept boiling in order to get uniformity of 
result. The delustering can be complete in about three- 
quarters of an hour. When I pass this sample around, 
I ask you to notice the extraordinary hand which it has, 
combined with a perfect eggshell dullness. 

\s you feel that sample, please notice the rather ex- 
traordinary hand. On close inspection, the cloth looks 
not unlike a very, very fine count cotton cloth but the hand 
is entirely different. This is a new development which I 
think has only been publicly spoken of once before, and 
that was in the South last week. You will notice that 


oo- 
S5 


on that delustered piece, the finish is almost a perfect e 
shell 


This piece of green fabric here has been calendered 


dullness. 


between hot calender rolls at a fairly high temperature. 
The high luster is due to the partial fusing of the Cela- 
nese on the surface. This fabric will not spot and has 
large uses in the millinery and kindred trades. This par- 
ticular bit of fabric is a Celanese fast cotton back satin. 
The same effect can be gained on an all Celanese fabric 
by proper treatment through hot cans. This effect has 
been called a Ciré effect. 

Between these two extremes of eggshell finish and high 
luster, any degree can be obtained. We generally advise 
the finishing of our fabrics with a luster somewhat less 
than this piece of Messidor all Celanese silk which I 
have here. On a piece of cloth like this, we can obtain 
a still higher, candy-like luster, if we desire, by hot cal- 
endering. 

Not only can the luster be controlled in the finishing 
process, but the hand of Celanese fabrics can also be con- 
trolled. If a soft hand is desired, the fabric should be 
treated with an olive oil emulsion made of caustic potash 
and good olive oil. If a heavier hand and scroop be de- 
sired, this can be given by the use of acetic acid, formic 
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acid or tartaric acid, the last named acid giving probably 
the harshest crackly scroop and also the heaviest hand. 
In these two printed bits here I think you can easily feel 
the difference in hand. This, incidentally, gentlemen, is 
This piece 


An 


Alpaca finish can be obtained on the proper type of Cela 


discharge printing on Celanese knit fabric. 
has a harsh hand; this one a much softer hand. 
nese fabrics by the use of gum tragacanth and glue. 
Creping is accomplished by treating at a temperature of 
176 deg. Fahr. for one hour in a bath containing olive 
oil soap and soda ash, then by boiling in 30 per cent solu- 


tion of Glauber salt. 


SIMILE PRINTING 
Celanese fabrics can be block or discharge printed. 
I call your attention to this all Celanese voile, roller 


printed, which I think you will agree is rather a beautiful 
article. These samples I have here are discharge printed 


and block printed knitted all Celanese fabrics. These are 


production propositions. Various methods of printing 


are used. That is all Celanese, gentlemen, both ways, and 
selvedge. It is 75-denier, approximately thirty turns 
twist, warp and filling. I have here a small bit (most of 
it has gone to the stenographers in the office, I think) of 
tricot, block printed in a loud design, but brilliant colors 
\nd here is a somewhat imperfect bit of discharge print 
ing on all Celanese knitted fabric, the same design as the 
It is 


but I think rather more attractive in tone. 


merely a question of using colors which will dye Celanese 


others, 


(such as the SRA colors) mixed with British gum and 
usually steamed carefully. This piece of discharge printed 
all Celanese tricot fabric shows what can be accomplishe1 
by that method. 

In this case the Celanese fabrics are first completels 
delustered by boiling. I have here a piece of Celanese 
satin made of 75-denier both wavs, two and a half turns 
in the filling, five turns in the warp, similar to that piece 
of twill which has been completely delustered. It is very 
difficult to see in this light, but you will see it as I pass 
it around. This is then put through a printing roll and 
this damask, almost Jacquard, effect is gained by relus- 


We get a 


combination here of very perfect hand and an exceed- 


tering the fabric locally in the design desired. 


ingly inexpensive method of obtaining the effect desired. 

Here is a piece of pink. You will notice the two-color 
effect which is gained, although there was no dyestuff in 
the printing paste at all. It is simply a question of where 
the fabric is lustered and where it is not. 

Here is a cotton Celanese crepe; the filling is cotton 
crepe; the The 
Celanese is on the face of the fabric. It has been com- 


is 75-denier five turn Celanese. 


warp 


pletely delustered and then simile-printed in this design, 
which very closely resembles a damascene or Jacquard 
effect. 
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Here is the same thing in a blue. 

We can do this also on knitted fabrics. This is a piece 
of the most inexpensive fabric we can make, or which is 
being made out of Celanese, a circular knit fabric, which 
has been delustered and simile-printed. You see, we get 
a two-tone effect on a dyed fabric. Incidentally, gentle- 
men, the dyeing and delustering can be done in one bath. 
We don’t have to be careful not to boil when we are about 
to simile print. 

We have here two more samples of printed goods. 
Here is the twill, samples of which you saw plain, made 
of 75-denier Celanese warp and filling, printed in Italian 
blue stripes. This is not simile. 

Here is another simile printed bit, but printed in colors, 
that is, a dyestuff paste, mixed with the relustering paste. 
If you will look at that carefully as it is handed around 
you will see that the background has the eggshell finish. 

Finally, here is a simile printed bit, a satin, 75-denier, 
all Celanese, which is simile-printed in two colors, the 
background being an eggshell finish. Some of you, ! 
know, will criticize the register on this bit, but it is a 
piece which has just come in in two colors. This is quite 
the latest thing, I can assure you, that we have accom- 
plished. This hasn’t been in the office for over forty- 
eight hours. 

This process will be released by the company in the 
near future to those printers who have orders for simile 
printings on Celanese goods. It is simple and inexpensive 
and the chemicals involved can be obtained in the Ameri- 
can market and are manufactured here. 

[ have taken more time than I intended, but I trust 
that you will feel free to inspect any of these samples 
which I have. I believe it is customary to have questions 
and although I am sure that I shall be unable to answer 
many of those you ask, I shall endeavor to do my best. 

Discussion 

Chairman Grandage—Are there any questions you 
would like to ask Mr. Dort ? 

Mr. Scott—-What is Celascour ? 

Mr. Dort—Celascour is a scouring material which we 
market under that trade name. It is a substance which 
acts very well on Celanese. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Baxter—You spoke of a Southern plant dyeing < 
black and a yellow on cotton and Celanese, with the same 
black dyestuff. I have had a little experience with that, 
and I have had two explanations given to me of that 
effect, one being that it was due to an impurity in the 
intermediate, and the other being that it was due to stand- 
ardization of the dyestuff. In either case, I don’t see 
how the shade of the yellow could be controlled. That 
is, wouldn’t there be a tendency to get a yellow in one 
case and an orange in the next case? 

Mr. Dort—You mean from the same dyestuff ? 
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Mr. Baxter—From the same black dyestuff. 

Mr. Dort—1 would say that if you dyed hose with that 
dyestuff to-day—I won't say that dyestuff, but any of 
these direct black dyestuffs we are speaking of—and 
tried the same thing two months later, it is very likely 
that the yellow in your hose would be dyed a different 
shade. I am not competent to say whether it is a ques- 
tion of an impurity in the intermediate, or not, but my 
impression is that it is probably a question of shading up 
the dyestuff itself, and therefore it varies according to 
different batches of the dyestuffs. 

Mr. Baxter—It would be impractical, then, except for 
hosiery, or something of that sort. 

Mr. Dort—It would be impractical, except on hosiery, 
and rather cheap hosiery, where you didn’t care to hold 
your color week in and week out exactly the same. 

Mr. Baxter—May I ask still another question ? 

With reference to that piece of highly lustered green, 
which is on quite a heavy cloth, with the cotton backing 
and the Celanese base, was that dyed on a reel 

Mr. Dort—That was dyed in a reel machine. 

Mr. Baxter—-I don’t see how it could be done, without 
running into more or less streaked effects. 

Mr. Dort—I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Schaumann—Is there any other way of restoring 
the luster, other than calendering 7 

Mr. Dort—Yes, within limits, an acetic bath will help 
a good deal. For instance, this is one method we recom- 
mend: that the goods be steeped for three hours in a 20 
per cent acetic acid solution in the cold, lifted without 
washing, and the excess acid removed by good whizzing ; 
then dry in a fairly hot stove, and when dry, any residual 
acid can be removed by washing in water, followed by a 
light soaping. 

We also recommend sometimes an acetic acid of 25 
per cent strength, but reducing the length of treatment 
to one hour. However, | think it is much better to use 
the weaker acid wherever you can. Of course, there are 
certain instances where the luster has been completely 
taken out, such as in that piece of twill, where that won’t 
do it. That is more for accidental semi-delustering dur- 
ing dyeing. And, of course, calendering won’t restore 
the luster in a piece of fabric which has been boiled to 
the extent that that has. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Schaumann—Are those discharge effects accom- 
plished with hydrosulphite ? 

Mr. Dort—Yes, they can be, and I think these were. 

Mr. Scott—Are all SRA dyes dischargeable, with the 
exception of black? 

Mr. Dort—You have me there, sir. I think most of 
them are, but I really wouldn't like to say positively about 
all of them. In fact, we are still working on this whole 
printing problem. 
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r. Scott 


discharge, other than the ordinary precautions? 


Is there any particular aftertreatment, after 


l/r. Dort—No, the usual procedure works pretty well. 
/r. Scott—Would you age it after steaming? 
lr. Dort—No, I don’t think so. I don’t want to be 
too definite about discharge printing yet. As I say, these 
are somewhat preliminary samples, but we know it can 
be done, and we shall be far better prepared in the course 
of a month or six weeks to give details of exactly how 
to work it. 

\/r. Hirsch—Does the complete delustering have any 
effect on the strength of the Celanese fiber ? 

Mr. Dort- 
ly but certainly not sufficiently, in a piece of goods like 


Probably not. It may weaken it very slight- 


those you are seeing, to make any difference whatsoever 
in the marketing. Personally, I don’t believe it makes 
two per cent difference. 

\/r. Hirsch 
ical ? 

Mr. Dort- If 
burned a piece of that fabric you would find it melts just 


Do you think the effect is purely chem- 


The effect is wholly physical. you 
the way Celanese does. 

I wonder if you gentlemen are all familiar with the 
test for Celanese. I meant to have spoken about that. 
The best test 
Of course, Celanese will burn, but you will 


It won’t take more than a few seconds. 
is burning. 
find it is a melting which is quite different from real silk, 
but you won’t be able to see it very well until I pass 
this around again (demonstrating). You get a little ball, 
very much like melted sugar. A fine way to get burned 
is to do this and put your fingers in this melted cellulose 
acetate while it is hot; it is as bad as sulphur for sticking. 
[ think perhaps you might like to look at that, because 
it is highly important from the dyeing point of view to 
identify the silk-like fabrics which you get these days. 


\/r. Skinner—Isn’t that characteristic of other acetate 


silks? 
\/r. Dort—It is characteristic of any acetate silk 
Vir. Hirsch—May I ask if there is any easy way of 
distinguishing Lustron from Celanese? 
Mr. Dort—Not that I know of. 
You could perhaps tell by the variation in the way they 
take the basic colors, but that is a fairly delicate test, sir. 
Mr. Schaumann—It isn’t positive ? 
Vir. Dort—No. 
Vr. Seitzman 


nese thread which has been dyed and knitted into a silk 


Can you tell me what effect the Cela- 


or cotton fabric will have upon dyeing the fabric after- 
ward in a hot soap bath, let us say. Suppose that thread 
was dyed a golden yellow with one of the SRA colors, 
how would that shade be affected? 

\/r. Dort—-In the first place, it would depend some- 


what on how it was dyed. If it were one of these eighi 
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or nine selected colors from the SRA range that I have 
mentioned, it ought to stand cross-dyeing perfectly. 
You mentioned a golden yellow. The two golden 
yellows now in the range, VIII and IX, would probably 
which I mentioned, 


Of if you had 


bleed slightly, but this new color 


Golden Yellow X, 


Golden Orange I there, I dofi’t think it would bleed ap- 


ought to stand up. 


preciably, even in a hot soap bath. 
Mr. Seitzman 

a hot 
Mr. Dort 
Mr. 

that be affected in any way? 
Mr. Dort 

nese yarn, I think it is fair to say you pull down your 

to 


SRA colors here are very brilliant on Celanese but if you 


Its supremacy would be maintained in 
soap bath? Let’s consider it at 205 deg. 
You would probably deluster it. 

Seiizman—But the brilliancy of the shade, would 


In this way: whenever you deluster a Cela- 


shade, quite apart from bleeding. I mean say these 
could dye them on cotton I don't believe they would have 
the same brilliancy. Similarly, when you change the 
physical appearance of the Celanese yarn, as you would 
by boiling, it is difficult to phophesy exactly what would 
happen to the color from that point of view. I don’t 
think the color would bleed much. I don’t think it would 
go off shade much. I do believe it would lose brilliancy, 
because the varn would become dead. 
Do I answer your question ¢ 


Mr. Yes. 


Do you think it would act better than a resisted yarn 


Seitziman 


of silk, let us say. 
Vr. Dort—Well, it 


prepared to say whether it would or not. 


really not 


is hard to say. I am 


Mr. Seitzman—Resisted yarn will not stand up for too 
long a time, you know, and the Celanese might. I wonder 
which would be better in that case. 

Mr. Dort—My reply to that, of course, would be preju- 
diced. 

Mr. Seitzman 
Can you tell me about the practicality of knitting a Cela- 


I also would like to ask this question: 


nese thread into a cotton-silk hosiery ? 
Mr. Dort 


with me which I forgot to show. 


Yes, in fact, I have hosiery samples here 
I really should have 
shown these in connection with cross-dyeing. Here are 
hose made out of black-dyed cotton yarn with Viscose 
plated over. There is the black-dyed cotton yarn, and 
then horizontal stripes of Celanese, broad and narrow, 
cross-dyed in one bath. This is being done on a produc 
tion scale, and I think you will see from that that it is 
quite a practical proposition to put in horizontal stripes 
I don’t think they are in 
(Laughter. } 


I might pass these around. 
pairs, so they don’t do anybody any good. 
These are all Celanese hosiery, made of 150-denier varn, 
26 filaments, two and a half turns; they are circular knit, 
dyed solid. I would like you to note the labels on these 
two black stockings as they come to you, if you are in- 
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terested. This isn’t so much a dyeing problem. I would 


like to have you feel the difference in hand between these 
two stockings. One of them is made of 150-denier, 26- 
filament Celanese yarn, the other of 150-denier, 40-fila- 
ment Celanese yarn, both two and a half turns. 
stockings all have cotton tops, heels and toes. 

Chairman Grandage—I would like to ask how yarn- 
dyed Celanese dyed with SRA colors would compare with 
Indanthrene-dyed mercerized cotton in the skein? 

Mr. Dort-—To light the fastness would compare most 
favorably. 
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Chairman Grandage—It would bleed more than Indan- 
threne-dyed cotton? 














Mr, Dort—Yes, in general ; but in many cases the wash- 
ing fastness would be equally good. 














Chairman Grandage—I have seen some fine samples of 
embroidery yarns that have been made from Celanese 
fiber, and invariably the fastness trials couldn’t stand up 
to the maximum fastness trial that is established for that, 
although the usual practice is that ordinary household 
washing calls for 110 or 150 deg. and a very slight soap 
solution. 

Vr. Dort—Specially fast developed colors on Celanese 
at present are a light navy and a red and orange yellow. 
They would stand that test, in addition to the black. I am 
not prepared to say whether these so-called starred colors 
of ours of the SRA range would stand it or not, but I 
think they would come very close to it. 

























































































The balance of 
the SRA colors probably wouldn’t; that is, probably half 
of them. I emphasize that probably half of them wouldn't. 

If any of you care to come up here later, I have here 
a very ragged looking swatch sample of the self-shades 
of the SRA colors in one and ten per cent dyeings on all 
Celanese satin, the complete range. You are quite at 
liberty to look at those, if you want to. 


Chairman Grandage—Gentlemen, are there any more 
questions ? 



































If not, T will entertain a motion for a rising 
vote of thanks to our speaker. 
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A motion to this effect was regularly made, sec- 
onded and unanimously carried. 

The meeting thereupon adjourned at nine-fifteen 
o'clock. 
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A NEW TWIST TO AN OLD STORY 
HE American dye industry has been awaiting with 
well-founded optimism and confidence the Supreme 
Court decision in the Government’s suit against the Chem- 
ical Foundation; but an element of suspense is now in- 
troduced as it becomes evident that the Mills bill, pro- 
viding for the payment of alien claims and the return 
of alien property, will probably be passed by Congress. 
Secretary Mellon, at a hearing last week before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, stated that President Cool- 
idge has voiced his approval of this bill and “is in accord 
with its principles.” Its passage was urged before the 

end of the present session 

Section 9 of the Mills bill, covering the return of 
patents, trade-marks and similar rights at present held 

by the Alien Property Custodian, reads as follows: 


The Alien Property Custodian is authorized and 
directed to return to the person entitled thereto, 
whether or not an enemy or ally of enemy and re- 
gardless of the value, any patent, trade-mark, print, 
label, copyright, or right therein or claim thereto, 
which was conveyed, transferred, assigned, or de 
livered to the Alien Property Custodian, or seized by 
him, and which (1) has not been sold, licensed, or 
otherwise disposed of under the provisions of this 
\ct, and (2) is (on the date of the 
enactment of the Settlement of War Claims Act of 


1926) in litigation in which the United States, or 


not involved 


any agency thereof, is a party. 


It should be particularly noted that this section pro- 


vides protection only for their 


If the Gov 
ernment wins its case in the Supreme Court, the numer- 
us licenses granted by the Chemical Foundation to 
\merican dyestuff and chemical manufacturers would 
evidently be held null and void by the passing of the 
Mills bill. 


those who obtained 
licenses from the Alien Property Custodian. 
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If the bill finally goes through—and the Congressional 
wind seems to point that way—the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Chemical Foundation case, when it is an 
nounced, will have a significance far greater in its effect 
on our dye industry than either of the decisions previ- 
ously handed down in the lower courts. During the 
trials there was always some question as to how the 
patents would ultimately be disposed of, should the Gov- 
ernment win its suit. 


The Mills bill apparently an- 
swers that. 


The paramount question in the case, however, has al- 
ways been whether or not the war-time acts of President 
Wilson, or acts having his official sanction, can properly 
be open to investigation now. 


The Supreme Court de- 
cision should answer that. 


If it decides that the sale of 
the patents to the Foundation was a transgression of 
administrative power, then the Department of Justice can 
look forward to an endless series of legal controversies 
involving every sale of alien property made during the 
war—in short, to one of the most absurd proceedings in 
the history of justice. 

Inconceivable as it may be that the victory will ulti- 
mately go to the Government, a decision which would 
be a most ironic climax to the case after two scathing 
defeats in the lower courts, we cannot refrain from ob- 
serving that when justice hangs in the balance anything 
may be expected. But we make this observation without 
intentionally assuming the role of alarmist, for a brief 


review of the case should convince anyone that only by 


the grossest perversion of justice could our Supreme 
Court magistrates reach a decision adverse to the Chem- 
ical Foundation. 


SAFETY IS NEARING FIRST 
a, ome yacrnaes does patience reap such well-deserved 


and worth-while rewards than in accident preven- 
tion work—particularly in educational efforts to diminish 
industrial accidents. The National Safety Council, with 
headquarters in Chicago, has been most active in the field 
of industrial safety. It is gratifying to this agency to 
observe very definite results of their months—nay, years 
of patient, plodding effort to achieve no-accident record: 
in industry. It should be more gratifying to industry to 
learn that such encouraging progress has been made, for 
to industry do the benefits accrue. 

The favorable reports have come from both large and 
small corporations which have been pioneers in accident 
prevention work. Some large plants have been operated 
for several consecutive months without accidents. Others 
Among the 
interesting records recently announced is that of the 
Clark Thread Company, of Newark, N. J., employing 
five thousand, which can point to a period of 268 con- 
secutive days without an accidental injury, equivalent to 
about 1,300,000 man-days. 


have been able to go three or four years. 


At the fuze works of the Du 
Pont Company 381,000 man-days passed without serious 
accident, a record excelled only by a period of seven years 
at the same plant with only one time-losing accident. 
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Safety education is slowly but surely teaching industry 
that industrial accidents do not have to happen. 


The Textile Section of the National Safety Council 
has lately organized a committee composed of textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers, textile employers and workers, 
State and Governmental authorities, technical organiza- 
tions and insurance companies, for the purpose of draft- 
ing a safety code for the textile industry. Sub-commit- 
tees have been formed to develop different sections of 
this code on cotton, woolen and worsted mills and dyeing 
and finishing. The industry should acknowledge the 
great importance of this movement by actively co-operat- 
ing in the work, for, we repeat, the industry will reap 
the ultimate benefits. 


HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY ACQUIRES 
INTEREST IN TWO SILK PAPERS 

The Howes Publishing Company, publishers of the 
AMERICAN DyestuFF Reporter, has acquired a majority 
interest in Silk Publishing Company, publishers of 
“Silk,” a monthly publication, and of “Silk Market Week- 
ly Digest,” the only weekly in the silk industry, effec- 
tive May 1. 

Walter B. Walker, from whom the purchase was 
made, will continue to publish “The Rayon Journal,” 
which will be operated by a separate company, the Tex- 
tile Reporting Corporation. Mr. Walker will become a 
vice-president and director of the Silk Publishing Com- 
pany. There will be no immediate change of policy of 
the combined organization, nor any immediate changes 
among the personnel. 

The Silk Publishing Company has been located at 267 
Fifth Avenue. Shortly before May 1 the offices of the 
two silk publications will be moved to 90 William Street, 
the present address of the Howes Publishing Company. 

The Howes Publishing Company also publishes the 
“Knit Goods Weekly Trade Record,” the only weekly in 
the knit goods industry. 


RESEARCH PLANS DISCUSSED AT SILK 
ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING 


One of the important projects brought out in the 
annual report of the Silk Association of America, pre- 
sented to its members by Secretary Ramsay Peugnet 
at its annual meeting on Wednesday, April 7, was that 
covering research work on the standardization of 
raw silk. 

“Convinced of the need for fundamental research 
studies on the physical and chemical properties of silk, 
for which leaders of the industry have long agitated,” 
said Mr. Peugnet in his report, “members of the asso- 
ciation organized a research fund and oversubscribed 
a quota of $30,000. This will assure at least three 
years’ work, which, although an excellent beginning, 
prescribes a very limited period for the amount of 
study which silk problems to-day require. As the 
determination of standards for raw silk is one of the 












was the work in which the fund was first applied.” 


Recognizing the growing need for more definite in- 
formation as to the washing virtues of silk, the asso- 
ciation appointed a committee to conduct research on 
the problem and, if they found it advisable, to devise 
a formula for the ideal washing method, considering 
the number of times a fabric could withstand this test 
without noticeable change of color or injury, in order 
to be properly called washable or washfast. So many 
phases of the question were opened up in the prelim- 
inary studies, Mr. Peugnet said, that the committee 
was soon compelled to limit its work to the considera- 
tion of silks intended as washable and so labeled. 

The annual report also emphasized the great advan- 
tages secured by removal of the association’s head- 
quarters to larger office space. Among other activities 
coming under the functions of the association, this 
report touched upon study given to Government spe- 
cifications for silk articles; the elimination of waste 
in silk manufacture; the preparation of a cost ac- 
counting manual for silk throwsters; the progress 
made in sericulture during the past year; the protec- 
tion of trade and consumer rights in the matter of 
misbranding, and the work of the Missing Properties 
and Traffic Bureaus. 


ARBITRAL AGENCIES MERGED 

On February 1, 1926, the activities of the Arbitra- 
tion Society of America, Inc., the Arbitration Founda- 
tion, Inc., and the Arbitration Conference were taken 
over by the American Arbitration Association, which 
was created on January 29 by an order of consolida- 
tion signed by a Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York. ‘The new association has established offices at 
342 Madison Avenue, New York. 

The consolidation order designated Lucius R. East- 
man, Henry Ives Cobb, Anson W. Burchard, James 
H. Post, Frank H. Sommer, John F. Fowler and Felix 
M. Warburg as the directors to serve until the first 
annual meeting on April 30. At that time a full board 
of directors will be selected and the officers chosen for 
the ensuing year. All directors of the three consoli- 
dating organizations are serving on the council of the 
association which has taken over all the memberships, 
correspondence and other assets and activities of the 
older groups. 

A program is now being perfected to maintain an 
information and consultative service to trade associa- 
tions interested in creating or developing their own 
arbitral machinery and in promoting the general use 
of arbitration among their members in business dis- 
putes. A feature of this service will be the prepara- 
tion and distribution of information bulletins on vari- 
ous phases of the practical functioning of commercial 


arbitration. Joseph Mayoer is the secretary of this 
Trades Division. 
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most urgent and basic problems in the industry, this 
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The Reduction Products of Azo Dyes 


Part XI 


By WALTER C. HOLMES 


Color Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry 


[Epitor’s Note.—The most practical and effective 
method for the identification of azo dyes consists in the 
isolation and identification of the products which they 
vield on reduction. This method finds less application 
than it might or should, partly because some of these 
products have never been isolated and investigated, and 
partly because much of the data which has been obtained 
in regard to such reduction products is greatly scattered 
and very difficult to locate. 

Mr. Holmes has made a search for all the available in- 
formation on such reduction products, and this series con- 
tains a digest of his results with a systematic listing of the 
reduction froducts of the azo dyes published in the Colour 
Index, together with the available data on such properties 
and reactions as would be of service in their identification. | 


No. 124.—5-NITRO-1-AMINO-2-NAPHTHOL-4- 
SULFONIC ACID 


O.N NH, 


OH 


SO,H 


C,,H,N,O,S ; Mol. Wt.; 284.19; (C, 42.2%; 
N, 9.9%; O, 33.8%; S, 11.3%). 

Derived from C. I. Nos. 203 and 204 by partial re- 
duction. 

Yellow needles, sol. in alkalies and pptted. by H,SO,. 

lhe sodium salt cryst. in yellow prism. needles. 

ihe diazo comp. is readily sol. in H,O with a yellow 
color, and is pptted. by mineral acids in pale yellow 
crystals which are relatively stable. (For couplings see 
lriedlander, 7, 673.) 


H, 2.8%; 


No. 125.—1-NAPHTHYLAMINE-4-SULFONIC 
ACID 


(Naphthionic Acid) 
NH, 


SO,H 
C,,H.NO,S; Mol. Wt. 223.19; (C, 53.3% ; 


N, 63%; O, 21.9%; S, 14.4%). 

Derived from C. I. Nos. 174 to 176, 178 to 188, 231, 
232, 235, 306, 318, 561, 570, 577, 597, 600, 602, 608, 609 
and 612. 

Small, glittering, colorless needles. Very sparingly 
sol. in H,O (1 part in about 4,000 at 15°), nearly insol. 
in ale. Aqueous sols. of the acid and its salts fluoresce 


H, 4.1%; 


blue. The latter give loam colored ppttes. with FeCl,, 
sol. on heating with dark color. 

Na salt (+4H,O) large monoclinic prisms, readily 
sol. in H,O but insol. in alc. 

-Imide, brown-yellow needles (alc.), mpt. 206°; gives 
an acetyl deriv., small needles (alc.), mpt. 241°. 

<Icet-naphthionic acid-ethyl ester, while needles, mpt. 
148° ; acet-naphthionic acid-dianilide, leaflets (alc.), mpt. 
231°. Heated with sod. bisulfite and with NaOH naph- 
thionic acid yields a-naphthol-4-sulfonic acid. Heated 
with conc. HNO, and poured into water it yields dinitro- 
a-naphthol-1, 2, 4, mpt. 138°. With steam at 180° in 
65% H,SO, the sulfonic group is split off at once. It 
does not form naphthoquinone on oxidation. It forms an 
azoxy dye on oxidation with warm alkaline K,Fe (CN), 
which dissolves in hot water with a red-brown color and 
dyes wool yellow. 

It may be converted into 1-chlornaphthalene-4-sulfonyl 


chloride, mpt. 95°, and into 1, 4-dichlornaphthalene, 
mpt. 67-8°. 


| or absorption data on the dye obtained by diazotiz- 
ing and coupling with 1-naphthol-2-sulfonic acid, see J. 
Assoc. Off. Agr. Chem., 6, 16 (1922).] 


No. 126.—1-NAPHTHYLAMINE-5-SULFONIC 
ACID 


(Laurent’s Acid) 
NH, 


i 


HO,S 


C,,>H,NO,S; Mol. Wt. 223.19; (C, 
N, 6.3%; O, 21.9%; S, 14.4%). 

Derived from C. I. Nos. 177, 307 and 601. 

Microscopic needles. Sol. in 950 parts H,O at 15°; 
rather easily sol. in hot H,O. Sols. of the acid and its 
salts fluoresce green. 

Va salt (+1H,O), leaflets, sol. in alc. and in H,O. 

Zu salt (+9H,), flat needles, rather diffic. sol. in H,O. 

-limide, glittering plates (alc.), mpt. 259-60° ; gives an 
acetyl deriv., mpt. 231-2° and a diacetyl deriv., mpt. 200°. 

Its diazo deriv. is yellow. 

With bromine water it gives an intense violet color 
quickly turning cherry-red and fading. 

On acetylation and sulfonation it gives J-naphthy! 
amine-5, 7-disulfonic acid. 

It may be converted into 1-chlornaphthalene-5-sulfonyl 
chloride, mpt. 95°, and into 1, 5-dichlornaphthalene, mpt. 
107°. 

On boiling with nitric acid it yields 2, 
naphthol, mpt. 138°. 


53.3% ‘ | F 


1.1% ; 


,-dinitro-a- 
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No. 127.—2-NAPHTHYLAMINE-1-SULFONIC 
ACID 
(Tobias Acid) 


SO,H 


NH, 


C,,H,NO,S; Mol. Wt. 223.19; (C, 53.3%; H, 4.1%; 
N, 6.3%; O, 21.9%; S, 14.4%). 

Derived from C. I. Nos. 189 and 190. 

Sparingly sol. in H,O, crystallizing in anhydrous leaf- 
lets from hot H,O and in efflorescent hydrated needles 
from cold H,O. The pure ammonium salt does not 
fluoresce (in sols.). 

Na salt (+1H,O), letflets, readily sol. in H,O. 

The diazo comp. is nearly insol. in H,O and separates 
in sulfur-yellow cryst. 

The amino group of the acid may be replaced by chlo- 
rine by the Sandmeyer method. The resulting 2-chlor- 
naphthalene-1-sulfonic acid gives a chloride, plates, mpt. 
76°, and an amide, mpt. 153°. 

By distillation with P,Cl, 7, 2-dichlornaphthalene, mpt. 
35°, is obtained. 

The sodium salt is converted into sodiuwm-2-naphthyl- 
sulfamate by heating to 230°. 


No. 128.—2-NAPHTHYLAMINE-5-SULFONIC 
ACID 


NH, 


HO,S 


C,,H,NO,S; Mol. Wt. 223.19; (C, 53.3%; H, 4.1%; 
N, 6.3% ; O, 21.9%; S, 14.4%). 

Derived from C. I. Nos. 191, 196 and 312. 

Long, fine white needles. Sol. in 1,300 parts cold H,O 
and in 260 parts of boiling H,O. 

Na salt (+5H,O), colorless transparent plates which 
effloresce in air, turning yellowish. Sol. in 10 parts hot 
95% alc. 

Sols. of the salts fluoresce red-blue. 

The diazo comp. is a microcryst. green-yellow pdr. 
Coupled with a-naphthol it gives a red dye, turned blue- 
violet by HCl; coupled with @-naphthol it gives a red- 
orange dye, fast to acids. 

It may be converted into 2-chlornaphthalene-5-sulfonyl 
chloride, mpt. 76°, and into 1, 6-dichlornaphthalene, mpt. 
48°. 

On fusion with KOH at 260-70° it gives 2-amino-5- 
naphthol. 

With ethylnitrite it gives a-naphthalene sulfonic acid. 


No. 129.—2-NAPHTHYLAMINE-6-SULFONIC 


ACID 
(Bonner’s Acid) 


NH, 
HO,S 


C,,H.NO,S: Mol. Wt. 223.19; (C, 53.3%; H. 4.1%; 
N, 6.3% : O, 21.9% : S, 14.4%). 
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Derived from C. I. Nos. 192 to 195 and 340. 
Prismatic needles or silky plates. Sol. in 630 parts 
boiling H,O. 
Aqueous sols. of the acid and its salts fluoresce blue. 
= salt (+2H,O), silky needles, sol. in 40 parts cold 
20. 


Ba salt (+6H,O), long, silky needles, sol. in 450 parts 
cold H,O. 

On strong heating the salts give 6-naphthylamine. 

With sod. hypochlorite the sod. salt yields 1, 2-naph- 
thazin-6, 6’-disulfonate, fine green-yellow powder sol. in 
H,O with a yellow color and in conc. H,SO, with a 
violet color. 

It may be converted into 2-chlornaphthalene-6-sulfony! 
chloride, mpt. 109°, and into 2, 6-dichlornaphthalenc, mpt. 
135°, bpt. 285°. 


The diazo comp. is yellow and moderately sol. 


No. 130.—2-NAPHTHYLAMINE-8-SULFONIC 
ACID 
(Badische Acid) 


HO,S 
NH, 





C,,H,NO,S; Mol. Wt. 223.19; (C, 53.3%; H, 4.1%; 
N, 6.3% ; O, 21.9%; S, 14.4%). 

Derived from C. I. Nos. 196 and 312. 

Small needles, sol. in 1,700 parts of cold H,O. 

Na salt, large prisms, diffic. sol. in 95% alc. 

(The color of the acid is reported as grey-violet, and 
that of its salts as rose-red by one investigator. ) 

Sols. of the acid and its salts fluoresce blue. 

It gives a sparingly sok green-yllow diazo conip. 

It gives 2-naphthol-S-sulfonic acid on boiling with an 
excess of sodium bisulfite and acidifying. 

It gives 2-amino-8-naphthol on fusion with KOH at 
260-70°. 

It may be converted into 2-chlornaphthalene-8-sulfonyl 


chloride, mpt. 129°, and into 1, 7-dichlornaphthalene, 
mpt. 62.5°. 


No. 131.—2-AMINO-1-NAPHTHOL-3-SULFONIC 


ACID 
(Amino-A. W. Acid) 
OH 
NH, 
SO.H 






C,,H,NO,S; Mol. Wt. 239.19; (C, 50.2%; H, 3.8%; 
N, 5.9%; O, 26.8%; S, 13.4%). 

Derived from C. I. No. 127. 

sroad needles, colored reddish in the air. 

\n ammoniacal sol. in the presence of air gives the 
characteristic blue “skin” of naphthoquinonimide. 

Heated with ZnCl, and HCl to 106-12° it gives 
?-amino-a-naphthol. 

The sulfonic acid group is only slightly split off by 
treatment with sodium amalgam. 





A 
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No. 182.—2-AMINO-1-NAPHTHOL-4-SULFONIC 
ACID 
(Amino-N. W. Acid) 

OH 


NH, 


SO,H 

C,.5H,NO,S; Mol. Wt. 239.19; (C, 50.2%; H, 3.8%; 
N, 5.9%; O, 26.8%; S, 13.4%). 

Derived from C. I. Nos. 6, 111, 114, 179, 191, 194, 225, 


3, 431, 447, 461, 463, 465, 471, 472, 482, 484, 490, 491, 
498, 502, 504, 515, 522, 523, 548, 557, 564, 566, 571, 
, 604, 605 and 613. 

Glittering pearly needles and leaflets. Only slightly 
sol. in cold H,O, insol. in alc., ether and C,H,. The am- 
moniacal sol. on filter paper turns green on exposure to 
air and gives a bright terra-cotta spot with conc. HCl. 
(The green color turns violet and then red on warming, 
but the green color is restored by NH;.) The sol. in sod. 
acetate turns violet on exposure to air. On boiling the 
acid with a soda sol. (with air current) it gives a violet- 
black dye. 

On oxidation with HNO, it gives $-naphthoquinone- 
a-sulfonic acid, which on treatment with an aqueous sol. 
of aniline gives a characteristic scarlet-red anilido-@-naph- 
thoguinone, mpt. 252-3°. 

With cone. HCl the sulfonic acid group is gradually 
split off at 150°. 

No. 133.—2-AMINO-1-NAPHTHOL-5-SULFONIC 
ACID 
(Amino L Acid) 


OH 


NH, 


HO,S 
C,,H,NO,S; Mol. Wt. 2: 
1, 5.9%; O, 26.8%; S, 13. 
Derived from C. I. Nos. ¢ 
503. 


, 50.2%; H, 3.8%; 


, 84, 180, 355 and 


Large colorless leaves or long needles, nearly insol. in 
cold H,O. 

The sulfonic acid group may be split off by the action 
of sod. amalgam and 2-amino-1-naphthol obtained. 


Diazotized in the absence of free mineral acids and 
in the presence of copper chloride a diazo oxide is ob- 
tained. The barium salt cryst. in green-yellow cryst., 
gives a gold-yeHow sol. and may be coupled with resorcin 
in the cold, giving a deep blue-red dye which gives a 
red-brown pptte. with HCl. 


No. 134.—6-AMINO-1-NAPHTHOL-3-SULFONIC 
ACID 
(J Acid) 
OH 


H,N SO,H 


C,,H,NO,S; Mol. Wt. 239.19; (C, 50.2%; H, 3.8%; 
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N, 5.9%; O, 26.8% ; S, 13.4%). 

Derived from C. I. No. 325. 

The acid is sparingly sol. in H,O, the alk. salts readily 
sol. with a blue fluorescence. Ferric chloride gives a 
brown-black color or pptte. 

Anilide, brown powder, diffic. sol. in H,O and alc. It 
dissolves in conc. H,SO, with a green color, in dil. soda 
sol. with a violet fluorescence and in sod. acetate sol. 
without fluorescence. 

The diazo comp. of J-acid is yellow and gives a violet 
product with sodium carbonate sol. The N-acetyl and 
benzoyl derivatives are not diazotized. 

Heated with sod. bisulfite the acid yields a dioxydi- 
naphthylamine disulfonic acid, fine white needles, readily 
sol. in H,O. The sodium salt dissolves in H,O with a 
weak blue-violet fluorescence. 


FOREIGN DYES IMPORTED DURING MARCH 
(Continued from page 250) 
Colour 


Index Schultz 
No. No. 


969 748 
1027 778 


Quantity 
Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 


Hydron Blue R (s. s.)—(IG)........ 5 ra 333 
Alizarine VI Extra Pure—(M) 
Alizarine Paste Bluish—(1).. 
Alizarine Red S—(B) 
Alizarine Red W—(By)... 
Anthracene Brown RD—(G) 
Anthracene SW—(IG)... ws ee 
Purpurine—(1IG) 25 4sa Ce 
Alizarine Sapphire Blue SE—(I)........... 220 
Alizarine Sapphire Blue B—(1) 
Alizarine Sapphirole B—(IG)... 
Blue SWR—(IG)... a. 13,220 
Blue AS—(By) 1,156 
Alizarine Light Blue R Cone.—(S)........ 500 
Direct Blue BGAOQO—(B) 1,000 
Anthraquinone Violet—(B) 1,024 
Blue Black B—(By) 

Blue Black 3B—(By)... 

Direct Blue B—(IG)... 

Sky Blue—(By) 

Alizarine Sky Blue B—(By) 

Anthra Yellow GC Paste—(IG) 

Anthra Yellow GC Powder (s. s.)—(IG). 
1096 Vat Golden Orange G Dbl. Pst. (s. s.) 

1097 Vat Golden Orange RRT Paste—(1IG) 
1099 at Dark Blue BOA Paste—(B)... 

1104 at Violet RR Extra Paste—(B). 

1106 RSP—(IG) 

‘at Blue RSP Triple Powder (s. s.)- 

at Blue RS Triple Paper Pdr. (s. s.) 

at Blue 3G Paste—(IG) 

Blue 3G Powder CRE Yo 
ibanone Blue GCD (s. s.)—(1) 

anthrene Blue GCD Dbl. Pst. (s. s.)—(B) 
Blue GCD Pdr. (s. s.)—(B) 

Blue GCD Double Paste (s. s.)—(B) 
Blue GCDN Powder (s. c.)—(B) 
Blue BCS Powder (s. s.)—(B).. 
Yellow G Powder (s. s.)—(IG). 


6.61 2 
1034 780 


1,200 
1035 782 
Brown 
1037 
1053 
1054 
1,200 
1063 
1075 
1076 
1077 
1080 
1085 


Alizarine 
Alizarine 


Alizarine 


Alizarine 
Alizarine 3,102 
1087 1.000 


1088 


Alizarine 
Alizarine 
2,536 


1095 


at Blue 


2,400 


(s. 5.) 1,959 


> att oi ot ot <r <n <n 


. 26,378 
3,030 
1,240 

Pink B Powder (s. s.)—(B)... .. 16% 

Yellow GK Powder (s. s.)—(By)...... 800 

Brilliant Violet RK Pdr. (s. s..—(1G).. 1,600 

3rilliant Orange FR Pdr. (s. s.)—(By) 

Orange RF Powder (s. s.)—(C) 

Orange R Paste—(M)... 5b 

Orange R Paste—(By)... ; 289 

Olive R Paste—(IG).. 4.000 
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Colour 
Index Schultz Quantity 
No. No. Name of Dye and Mfr. (pounds) 
1152 — Vat Brown G Paste—(IG) 
Vat Brown G Powder (s. s.)—(IG)......... 8,000 
1162 831 Vat Red BN Extra Paste—(B) 
Vat Red RK Paste—(B).............0cc0ce 6,423 
1163 832 Vat Violet BN Paste—(B)................. 2,004 
1169 792 Cibanone Orange R Powder (s. s.)—(1).... 4,408 
1173 793 Cibanone Blue 3G Paste—(I) 
Cibanone Blue 3G Powder (s. s.)—(I)...... 2,396 
1174 — Cibanone Green B Paste—(I).............. 771 
1184 881 Brilliant Indigo 4B Powder (s. s.)—(B).... 2,500 
1186 883 Indigo MLB 6B Powder (s. s.)—(M)...... 1,000 
1196 S90 Ciba Yellow G Paste—(1)......0ccicccccccse. 660 
1198 891 Ciba Green G Powder (s. s.)—(1).......... 2,200 
1207 912 Anthra Red B Paste—(IG)................ 988 
1211 910 Anthra Pink BN Paste—(B) 
Helindone Pink AN Paste—(IG) 
Thio Indigo Rose BN Paste—(K)......... 2,610 
1212 918 Ciba Red 3B Paste—(I) 
Thio Indigo Red 3B Paste—(K) 
Vat Red Violet BH Pst. for Printing—(IG) 5,497 
1215 914 Helindene Orange D Powder (s. s.)—(IG).. 350 
217 913 Helindone Orange R Paste—(IG) 
Thio Indigo Orange R Paste—(K)......... 4,122 
1227 904 Thioindigo Brown G Paste—(IG).......... 1,000 
1228 907 Anthra Scarlet 2G Paste—(B) 
Ciba Scarlet G Extra Paste—(I) 
Thiondigo Scarlet 2G Paste—(IG)......... 14,021 
1229 908 Ciba Red R Double Paste (s. s.)—(I)...... 22,042 
1247 ire: RI NN aos oc od ave Sorc be omwbtaead 1,589 
UNIDENTIFIED DYES 
Acid Dyes 
Quantity 
Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
Acid Pure Bine KR Supra—(G). -... ... 00... ccc ccc ccccc on 551 
Acw- Violet $5) Textrva—C1G) . ..0. 6.6 nsec sas cee cecseecen 200 
Fe a ee) eto) a 10 
Alizarine Direct Violet ERC—(M)..................000. 53 
Alizarine- Fast Gray 2BL—(By).... ..... 6 acscccccccccsce 203 
WUmeme ites: Teta TEC) onc cis g os oss c cas cse. cn. ced eens en 220 
Alizasine Stpra Bite A—(1G) .....:0 55 oc cic coe cence esses 1,005 
FUT ARE MaTCO Bi — 1G) coe 565 ois voce wn a oedcaescuc 100 
Astra Phioxine FF Extra—(IG)................ccccce0- 1,544 
Reo Brivant Red B—=(1G) .o. 6s fiasco sccesascaccoeccses 100 
mremayt Soet ime (EO). ooioks kg sons dde cecaseweeavn 221 
Brilliant Acid Blue EG Conc. —(1G).................0005 751 
srilliant Milling Blue B—(IG and By).................. 3,603 
8) eS a ee 220 
CCMGTE SE WIM oe vie iic drew tama s audacdedesewaoeas 331 
Fast Acid Marine .Blue HBBX—(IG)................... 200 
oC SS RT 0 SS 110 
Soe ST | 0) ae 10 
RNR NUON Na a Oh oak diet oS be SOREN Saab ES 500 
oe ee. 2s |S re 200 
cone: Past Sree BCI) ois os ceed cicceccuseseccace des 200 
Gunmtea Laight Blue A—(IG). «occ. scckccanaccccocessceeve 500 
aPeRRNGDy WU MRNNEANG ECR oi. 5 p.da oss sa wiaceiore de erdinlv ard die are 'ore 200 
Pree vain’ CNG Sih AL) soo. ois ceiescscs css suns eee ce sgiee s 8 3,429 
RAMRCUONIN NOP oo, octet asdnid case neeseoveseceae 200 
Ink Blue BITBN Powder—(A).........<...00ccccccceeees 110 
Whe OMe (RCO ON) oo ocd ccc iswksececedicedens 1,102 
heveuew Ste Bite B—(0G) o. ssc iccwascceaccsavvashoos 500 
Bete  Oramee: GCI) oon nei os vio case eaasccumessaes 400 
Pn tpntinte 1 Cite CGA) ooo onc a cick ccs dances once sdese 200 
One CNN Ere cc's, digi obras anciv-o cbse Raraibiarweid seeder 50 
MAE GIN tah os od a cs a ow bsleshea Kewwiein re 50 
Soluble Blue 2B Extra Conc. —(IG).............0ccc0008 480 
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Quantity 

Name of Dye and Manufacturer (pounds) 
Siphon Wrahee (BG) ooo snc s sc oo:cic ss scccecdecnwces 473 
Supramine Bordeaux B—(By)..... .............cceeee 100 
pupremmne. Grown G—{IG)... ... oon cc ccsicessceccess- 100 
pupramine Hrowh R—ABy). ........0..0..26060000000000%0 100 
Se ict aa Gar Ce |) er 500 
ROMPEMIMIS. TRE GOCE) ooo ok os viaeceiois setae sis oan b'eeraion’s 1,430 
eee ee err eee ere 3,547 


Wool Blue N Extra—(IG) 5 


Pie beg ia ni eb soci dts ¥iala Bae ae 25 
Woaer Bint MRT Extra—(By): . oc occ ccc covets ccs ec cswn 556 
Wool Fast Orange G Powder—(By).................... 485 
Xylene Milling Blue AE Conc.—(S).................... 1,000 
moyenne Bast Sine FF Conc:—(S)... ... 6 i500 ccksswuccedds 727 
NR rer AEE POS, Soe auctnen Minaieed cares em ete 18 

Vat Dyes 
Alizarme Indigo SR Paste—(IG)).oiccc ccs oc eicccc coat eeies 400 
Alizarine Indigo Brown R Paste—(By)................. 6,400 

Anthra Brilliant Green 5G Paste—(B).................. 881 
Anthra Pink B Extra Paste—(B)..........0cccccccceecs 1,000 
Anthra Rubine B Powder—(K).............0..0.0s.0000% 341 
ma teen Gr Peer). 8. ako ss eae cose wenen 110 
ee i) 88 
Ce ee me a i asc tora dca a sisi dd. wa lewsccne 3,086 
Cita Pak 1G Powders (6. 6.)—()«.. 6c csscncccenosccten 2,755 
Cibanone Brown R Powder (s. s.)—(1).................. 1,110 
Cibanene Red G: Powder—(]) o.oo. csckisiwcedesce coasts 110 
Eridane Brilliant Scarlet B Paste—(IG)................. 1,500 
Grelanone Brown B Powder—(GrE).................... 48 
Helindone Bine 3G Powder—(IG) ........5.0.0 ccc ccc cue 100 
Helindone Blue SR Paste—(IG) ..... o.05.0cccccccssecew sees 110 
Helindone Printing Black RD Paste—(IG)............. 8,500 
Fivdron Browt G PasteO—€6) oon coe ci sees ces icsciesen 2,260 
Hydron Brown G Powder (s. s.)—(C).............00005 1,800 
Eevaron Trown He Paste—0G) «..c5 occ sions caes cas sees 838 
Piveron Fe Pik Pastel). ccc kideciccwiscssasccascc 100 
Hydron Scarlet SB Paste—(C, 1G, G). 20.00.0000 ccs 2,055 
Hydron Sky Blue FR Paste—(1G)......05006.0.0cccc eee 900 
Hydron Yellow GG Powder—(IG)...........0..0.c0000% 200 
Hiydron Wool Red BB Vat—CG). ... 6055 cc cack ccccccceas 25 
EROS! Violet Ax CUIEED inicio ie eid ccs cee sccaacweces 110 
Soledon Jade Green Paste—(Scot).................2000- 112 
Thio Indigo Black B Paste for Printing—(IG).......... 3,000 
Thio Indigo Brown GI Paste—(IG)..................06. 200 
Vat Blue RZ Double Paste (s. s.)—(B).. 6.0 ccccccc es 1,826 
Wat Bratteant Bine KR Paste—(B). 2.60. i Si sccs eeu 964 
Vat Britiant Violet 36 Paste—(IG)..... 6.0. .6c cc cccves 20 
Vat Brilliant Violet 4R Paste—(iG)...........6...0...00%. 10 
ch. Deena ew Bt os oack ce eles kde acinar seas 792 
Vat Golden Orange 3G Paste—(By).................00. 882 
Vat Golden Orange 3G Powder (s. s.)—(By)............ 800 
Vat Green 2G Double Paste (s. s.)—(B)................ 550 
Vat Pink B Double Paste (s. s.)—(B) 

Vat Piak © Poweer 6s. 6.00) oan 6 oc esse ssdceacain 4,516 
Vat ten Brown K Paste—(8). 2. ccs casinssadeveras 667 

Vat Yellow FFRK Paste—(iG)........ 00.080 cece 441 
Wat Weems Gr Paste — OI) ono on icc chek cds as ene caen 300 
Vat Yellow 3GF Double Paste (s. s.)—(IG)............. 400 

Vat Yellow GGK Paste—(IG) 

Vat Yellow GGK Powder (s. s.)—(IG).................. 90 

Mordant and Chrome Dyes 

Reid Alizarine ‘Geay G—-OME)s oc iosck ccc ced ccewecies 60 

meia Anthracene Brown PG—(IG)..................028 258 

Acid Anthracene Brown WSG—(IG)..................- 1,000 

Alizarine Light Gray BS Conc.—(S)...............00008 3,002 

Anthracene Chromate Brown EB—(IG)................ 1,000 


Brilliant Chreme Violet 3R—(DH) 
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, Quantity 

) Name of Dye and Manufacture: (pounds ) 

3 Chromanol Biack RV1I—(DEI) . «...<o...6c0ecscbccceeccesce 110 

) Chromanel Biue NR—(DE) ooo. scccecsdsesscaes 220 

) CHPOUROEUGOR Tha non anion 5 5% otato's 2a eh wie 8% pmdscn awed 650 

Chromazurmie TOI —(I9F)) nw cs obs asco decosssescceien 110 

: Chronsamurime G—(DED)) ooo oocaics ane cc ocesrowacctcccecvce 440 
Chrome Fast Yellow 2G Powder—(IG)................. 100 
Chrome Printime Claret R—(DB)..........< 5.0000 cecssccce 25 
Chromepheninme FKIN—(DB) ....: oi cccscccsscccses cows 110 
Chromorhodine BN—(DH) ...... Pemba erwa mais 441 
Chromorhodine 6GN Extra—(DH)..................... 220 
Eriochromal Brown G Powder—(G).................00.. 110 
Briechreeie Tipe Ba) occ dses ois d ohn dace edhiwe cence 551 
Erimpeneeeme: Bie. 0G) ois oo iiacn cb ais nea ase cae coe'ndicd eens 1,102 
Erio Chrome Geranol R Conc:-—(G)..............c0000. 220 
Metactrome Ted (G00) ova ko ose nsik ic é-v.o.0ns ds oceceaken 200 
Naphthochrome Violet R—(I)................... 00000 441 
Ramo Chrome: Blue B—(IG) io. esc ossscodeacdnnceccicanen 200 
MER RSC BOS ies oso bk .bo sow boda ba Sacswe 200 

Direct Dyes 

Benzo. Brilliant Pink G—CBYy) q.....ciccécccscccccsuuceusn 100 
Benzo Chrome Brown B—(IG).......6 oocccccsscsscvccosces 100 
BERD PASE TAC RUG ao as io ie nip ste cons ous Bese bacon 458 
Benzo Fast Brown 3GL (IG and BY). 1,760 
Benzo Fast Brown RL—(IG) 
Benzo: Past Brown” Ri—(By).. «..5.. 6 ccc crc ce cccsan 1,954 
Benen Past Tay 1 oss s3 oo bob badionos wodasw once 1,000 
Benzo Fast Scarlet 2GL—(IG).................. 5 
Benzo Rhoduline Red 3B—(By)..................0.005: 500 
Brilliant Benzo Fast Yellow GL—(IG)................. 500 
Brilliant Benzo Green B—(By).................cc00ce008 496 
Brimiant Pare Binge B—(By)....... ccc cc. ccccccwcscewacdsen 283 
Brilliant Pure Yellow 6G Extra—(By).................. 110 
Brilliant Sky Blue 8G Extra—(By)..................... 881 
Chtoramine. Light Gray BR Conce—(S) oos.ccnciccssecciss ces 114 
Chisrantine Fast Bine 2GL—(). ....... 0.66.6 6c css cwcascce 8,157 
Chlorantine Fast Bordeaux—(I)... 220 
Chlorantine Fast Bordeaux 2BL—(I)............. 551 
Chisrantime Past Brown 3RL—(2).........0066. ccc cccccases 2,205 
Chlorantine Fast Violet SBL—@) «....<icciciccaceccee ss 2,204 
Chiorantine Fast Violet 2RL—()...........c.cecccssece 1,102 
Chlorazo! Fast Brown RK—(BD)............... 1,500 
Columns Catecite——(IGs) | occ ie icice esses seesennse 100 
Comba ‘Catechine "a—-(A) o.ociccicccsicc cc cesses ees sieamere 500 
ebemeran A Tita 0 0) osc 5 sks occas swiassd wce-eaie. vb odwee 500 
Developed Brilliant Scarlet 2BL Extra—(By)........... 496 
Developed Light Violet BL—(By).................. 373 
Developed Light Yellow 2G—(By)............... 277 
Develagine Wine BA) icici. cick oo kc wcinaswecesivaides 1,000 
Diamine Azo Brown G—(C)..... I seh atime eecanes 1,198 
Diamine Azo Past Green G—(C) oa.cin ccc ics cee ae ws oe 502 
Dhamime Ago VYevlou 2G——(6) os. cccuscccdncsicaccaurws 496 
SPADRTNERNO ES GUNR TR soa oa co kiis se casein Scania a sew wine 10 
Dinmme Dark Blwe T— (0G) «0s oo oo csdcawicccescncascw cre 10 
Diamine Fast Black C High Conc.—(IG)............. 100 
Diamine Tant. eie Fa) eons ooo 6 boone nS enccdnsie ore 1,500 
Diamine Fast Brown GBB—(IG)............... 500 
Diamine Fast Orange ER—(C)... 1,111 
PAMENCRE TAN 0). a5 55 <n )o 6s ancte bolas we nwelsinweiewes 743 
Diaminomene GG—(E)). .g...0..605iccceeescs 1,448 
Daal Fast VWaoiet TEE 00Gs) ks occ knoe se ces pace sees. 300 
DEAR UTE EN oie sos ead oa bees saad awesies beawe 330 
ERE EN, SOOO oe oni 6 Sooke Rew dae Deaed dx beeen 110 
Diaso Pact Black SD— By)... nck ics ccc pean. 463 
Diazo Sky Blue B—(By) 
Diazo Sky Blue—(IG) I tintin he Ba zeit a eita ts 1,617 
Diese Sky Biue SGL—(Oy atid 16) 22.06.66 es ied scenes 1,300 
Diazogene Orange G—(CJ).. 150 
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Name of Dye and Manufacturer 
Diphenyl Fast Bronze B—(G) 
Direct Cutch Brown GR—(1)...............% 
Direct Fast Brown 3GL—(By).............. 
Direct Fast Heliotrope 2RL—(By) 
Ce ae ae. Ea eo a a 
Direct Sky Blue 8G Extra—(By)............ 
Fast Cotton Brown GB—(A).......0.0.000. 
Fast Cotton Gray VL—(A)...... 
Fast Cotton Orange 4RL—(IG).. 
Ignamine Orange RR—(IG) 
Rosanthrene R—(1).. 
Triazol Fast Brown G—(GrE). 
Triazol Light Yellow BL—(GrE) 
Zambesi Black D—(A) 

Zambesi Black D—(IG) 


Orange 


Dyes for Artificial Silk 
Azol Printing Bordeaux B Extra—(IG) 
Azol Printing Violet 2R Extra—(IG) 






~? 
Ce 


Quantity 
(pounds) 


\zonine Direct Violet R Conc. Paste—(IG)... 


G Paste—(i) soo. 5.0055. 
Duranol Orange G Paste—(BD) 


Red G Paste—(BD) 


Duranol Blue 


Duranol 


SU ok ks ooo bee aed eek deat 
SRA Red III—(BC) 

Basic Dyes 
\cridine Red PS—(DH)............ 


Brilliant Acridine Orange R—(DH) 
Brilliant Acridine Orange 3R—(DH).. 
Brilliant Rhoduline Blue R—(G)... 
Phosphine G—(IG) Stine 
Rhoduline Sky Blue 3G—(IG) 
Sulphur Dyes 
Cross-Dye B—(BD) 
Cress-Dye Green 2G Cone—(BD) 
Pyrogene Pure Blue 3GL—(1).. 
Sulphide New Blue BI 
O—(BD) 

R—(BD). 

GR—(BD) 

Co'or Lake Dyes 
Azure Blue 1628 H Powder.. Pig ses 
Ares Blue I Powder—(UG).. ; 
Claret Red for Lake BN Paste—(1G) 
Hansa Orange R Paste—(IG). 

Hansa Yellow G Paste—(IG).. 
Hansa Yellow G Powder—(IG) 
Helio Bordeaux BL Paste—(IG) 


Gireen 


Thionol Brown 
Brown 


Yellow 


Thionol 
Thionol 


1,102 
331 
551 
276 
132 
440 

25 
700 
100 

25 
331 
287 


254 


1,000 


10 
10 
100 
116 
116 
212 
1,815 
1,616 


11 
220 
110 

1,050 
500 
353 


4,670 
2,254 
2,204 

325 
2,240 
4,480 
2,477 


PEERLESS ANNOUNCES NEW BROWN 


Brown G is de- 


last 


\ new color known as Direct 


scribed in a leaflet issued by the Peerless Color Com- 


Plainfield, N. J. 


pany, 


This color is said to yield a 


clear, bright golden shade of brown that finds wide 


use a self-shade as well as 


as 


in combinations. 


It 


is 


particularly suited for the dyeing of hosiery, cotton, 


rayon, and silk piece goods. 


ertv is said to be its fastness to storing; 


and non-staining with copper. 


An outstanding prop- 
it is leveling 


The leaflet gives its methods of dyeing and an at 


tached swatch shows the shade. 




























































INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE 
EXPOSITION 


Although some visitors were overheard to remark 
that textile shows have been turned into machinery 
shows, nevertheless a record attendance and a de- 
cidedly active interest in the latest mechanical and 
chemical developments in the processing of textiles 
assured the success of the International Textile Ex- 
position and National Power Show, held last week in 
the Mechanics Building, Boston, under the auspices 
of the Textile Exhibitors’ Association. The exposi- 
tion was open daily from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. As 
usual, the first day’s attendance did not forecast the 
crowds that filled the aisles and overflowed into the 
booths during the succeeding afternoons and eve- 
nings. When the show closed its doors on Saturday 
the unanimous opinion among exhibitors was that it 
had been one of the liveliest, most interesting and 
most instructive in the history of the industry. 

The exhibits of moving machinery as usual proved 
to be the “box office attraction,” this year largely for 
the reason that nearly all were featuring something 
new in textile equipment. Representatives from all 
branches of the textile industry gathered in Boston 
during the week from all over the country, from Can 
ada and from abroad to see the evidence of what has 
been accomplished in textile manufacturing and proc- 
essing machinery since the last exposition, held more 
than two years ago. Completeness of display had 
been promised by the management, but in addition 
there was something more in the variety and com- 
plexity of the exhibits, and especially in the numerous 
new features of each display, that conveyed an un- 
forgetable impression of definite progress made in the 
equipment field. Here was visible evidence that dur- 
ing the prolonged dull period through which our tex- 
tile industry has been passing there has always been 
a group earnestly working to develop and perfect new 
methods of manufacture, to keep our industry from 
stagnating, as it undoubtedly would if American 
mechanical genius should even for a short time turn 
aside from its vitally important work of producing 
equipment that will assure greater efficiency in manu- 
facture and greater American textiles. 

In this short space little more can be said without 
repeating that the Textile Exposition this year only 
proved again the ability of the American textile in- 
dustry to maintain its place with other industries of 
the world in the steady advance in manufacturing 
methods. 

Following are brief descriptions of a few of the 
displays of textile chemical processing machinery, 
equipment and chemical supplies. 


American Laundry Machinery Company 
Monel metal rotary hosiery dyeing machine in op- 
eration, equipped with glass end and illuminated to 
show dyeing operation. A smaller size belt-driven 
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rotary hosiery dyeing machine and the well-known 
American humatic extractor, the latter also in op 
eration. . 


National Aniline & Chemical Company 
An assortment of various textiles showing the ap- 
plication of a number of the important National dyes 
on cotton, wool, silk and rayon. Representatives ot 
the company from its several branches were in at- 
tendance. 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Company 
A new machine for dyeing pure silk and rayon, re- 
cently perfected, embodying many features not incor- 
porated in previous types of Hussong dyeing equip- 
ment. 


Fletcher Works, Inc. 

A 40-inch motor-driven vertical extractor and a 26- 
inch motor-driven “Junior” extractor, both in opera- 
tion, and both of the latest improved design with 
interlocking safety covers, ball bearings and push but- 
ton control, for use in wool, cotton and rayon extract- 
ing. Representatives of the Hurricane Engineering 
Company, of Boston, New England agents for Fletcher 
Extractors, were in attendance. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
A complete line of indicating and recording ther- 
mometers for textile processing, as well as a variety of 
temperature control apparatus. 


Borne, Scrymser Company 
A general line of lubricating and textile oils and 
greases, particularly featuring Breton oils for wool, 
the Breton Minerol Process for oiling of cotton anc 
Brilliant Oils Ax, the spatterless lubricant. Interest- 
ing samples showing the use of these products wer: 
also displayed. 


Oakley Chemical Company 

Samples of many kinds of textile fabrics and ma- 
terials which had been kier boiled, scoured or cleaned 
with the aid of Oakite materials. Special prominence 
was given to samples of cotton hosiery and underwear 
tubing which had been kier boiled with the aid of 
Oakite. Attention was called to the softness and 
whiteness of these samples due to the use of Oakite 
in the cleaning process. A booklet, entitled “*\Vet Fin- 
ishing Textiles,” was distributed from the booth. 


Tolhurst Machine Works 
In addition to the new rayon extractor, first dis- 
played at the Knitting Arts Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia, the Tolhurst display featured their 40-inch direct 
motor driven self-balancing extractor, as well as 
models, photos and blueprints. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


A colorful display of a variety of fabrics, cotton, 


wool, silk and rayon piece goods, hosiery, neckwear, 











wW 


wh 


a 
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scarfs, underwear and outerwear, dyed in various de- 
signs with Du Pont fast colors, showing two, three 
and four color effects, cross-dyeing and self-shades. 


International Nickel Company 
A comprehensive display of Monel metal in all its 
commercial forms, with dyehouse equipment particu- 
larly featured. Monel metal in sheets, and in a variety 
of machine and equipment parts for dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing machinery and power plant equipment. 


The Permutit Company 

A model Permutit water softening apparatus and a 
Ranarex CO, Combustion Indicator. The water soft- 
ening apparatus attracted considerable attention from 
mill men, for the working mechanism was reduced to 
a size where it could be examined at close range and 
understood in its relation to the actual softening 
process. 


GRATIFYING PROGRESS REPORTED IN THE 
SECOND CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 
EXPOSITION 
The Cleveland Exposition of the Association of 
Chemical Equipment Manufacturers, May 10--15, in- 
clusive, according to reports of the association, is 

shaping up in noteworthy fashion. 

~ This is the second equipment, materials and acces- 
sories show which the association has promoted for 
the benefit of technical men and industrial executives 
The first was held in 
Providence, R. I., June 22-27, incl., 1925. 


from the processing industries. 


The American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, through two of its most important branches, 
the Northern New England and Rhode Island Sec- 
tions, was officially represented at that exposition and 
held special meetings in conjunction with it. The 
textile chemists, dyers, finishers, etc., in attendance 
at these sessions were unanimous in their commenda- 
tion of this type of exposition. 

Various raw material displays of special interest to 
representatives of the textile industry will be included 
among the Cleveland displays, and many men from 
this great field will travel from different parts of the 
country to view them. 

lhe Association of Chemical Equipment Manufac- 
turers has predicted an attendance of 3,000 interested 
industrial and technical men from the processing in- 
dustries. Its prediction of 1,000 such attendance as 
its first exposition was more than realized, and all 
indications point to the justification of its present 
forecast. 

\n unprecedented range of technical society co- 
operation in expositions reaching the chemical and 
process engineering field is under way in connection 
with the Cleveland exposition. 
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THREE NEW DU PONT COLORS 


‘Three new colors have been announced by the Dye- 
stuffs Department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.: Pontamine Black HS, Pontamine Brown DP 
and Sulphur Carbon SW. 

Pontamine Black HS is described as a direct black 
of special type, particularly suited to fulfill the demand 
of half silk hosiery manufacturers, for a direct black 
on union material of cotton and natural silk. Full 
greenish shades very fast to washing, according to 
the announcement, are produced by aftertreatment 
with formaldehyde. The cotton and silk are dyed the 
same depth and tone. 

‘The Pontamine Brown DP is intended exclusively 
for use by paper manufacturers. It is considerably 
brighter than the Pontamine Brown D3GP brand pre- 
viously offered and is also slightly faster to acids. 

Sulphur Carbon SW has been put out for the pur- 
pose of filling the requirements of dyers who wish to 
leave silk unstained in dyeing cotton. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT MOVES 
Aiter being located for the past twenty years at 
2 Rector Street, the International Salt Company is 
moving its offices on April 22 to the Farmers Loan 
& Trust Building, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
company’s new Ashland 
1102. 


telephone number will be 


NEW BOOKS IN S&S. O. C. M. A. LIBRARY 


The following new books and pamphlets have been 
added to the library of the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers’ Association, and will be loaned to mem- 
bers on request: 

Books: “Organic Syntheses,” in five volumes, by 
Roger Adams, James B. Connant, H. T. Clarke, Oliver 
Kramm and Carl S. Marvel; “Solvents in Synthetic Or- 
ganic Chemical Industry,” by Donald W. McArdle; “Bi- 
ological Stains,” by H. J. Conn; “Trade Associations and 
Business Combinations” (Proceedings of the Academy of 
Political Science) ; “Popular Research Narratives,” Vol. 
II, compiled by the Engineering Foundation. 

Pamphlets: “My Experience with Certain Industrial 
Poisons,” by Dr. William F. Boos ; 
by Dr. William F. Boos; “Foreign Com- 
merce Handbook, 1926-27,” published by Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; “A Banker’s View of 
Trade Associations,” by O. H. Cheney; “Relation of 
Public Press to Trade Association Information,” by W. 
W. Woods; “Value of Current Business Statistics,” by 
Mortimer B. Lowe, of the Bureau of Census. 


“On Nitrous Fume 
Poisoning,” 


D. C. Scott, in charge of intermediate sales for the 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc., who was confined to 
his home with an attack of influenza, returned to his 
desk several days ago. 
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Dyeing Printing and Stenciling Cellulose Acetate Silk 

In British patent No. 242,711 there are described proc- 
esses for the dyeing, printing and stenciling of cellulose 
acetate artificial silks. 

The dyeing of cellulose acetate with the aid of in- 
soluble coloring matters and fatty substances, such as 
sodium sulphoricinoleate, is aided by the presence of 
secondary solvents. These solvents may be alkyl halides. 
such as tetrachloroethane and trochloroethylene, aromatic 
compounds, such as the cresols, alkylanilines, toluidines, 
chlorophenols and chlorobenzenes, and hydrogenated aro- 
matic substances, such as hexahydrophenol, hexahydro- 
cresols, hexahydrobenzene, deachydronaphthalene and 
tetrahydronaphthalene. 

The presence of such solvents results in improved depth 
of shade, penetration and levelness, and consequently in 
economy in the consumption of the color. The mixture 
of the dyestuff, oil and solvent may be made in any order, 
much or little water may be used, and the mixture may be 
subsequently concentrated or dried before addition to the 
dye bath or printing paste. Insoluble diazotizable sub- 
stances may be applied in this manner on the fiber, and 
the process may be employed for the production of varied 
effects on mixed goods. 


Dyeing Loose Carded Wool 


the 
bands obtained by carding the short fibers, with the 


Loose carded wool comes in form of endless 
result that the long stapled fibers are made to lie in a 
parallel direction at the same time. The dyeing of 
the carded wool is carried out best when the loose 
wool is not in a twisted condition. This form of dye- 
ing possesses the advantage that the wool colored in 
this manner can be worked up to make fabrics dyed 
in one color or in several colors. For it is possible to 
mix the loose wool very readily with undyed white 
wool as well as with dyed wool. The carded wool is 
generally sufficiently clean to be dyed without any 
further treatment. In all cases treatment with a luke- 
warm solution of ammonia in water, concentration 1.3 
per cent, is sufficient. It is only in the case where the 
dyer is handling a very greasy wool that the treat- 
ment with the ammonia liquor does not suffice, and it 
is then necessary to subject the wool to a half hour’s 
treatment with a 2 per cent solution of soda at a tem- 
perature of 50 deg. Cent. 

Inasmuch as the carded wool is used for different 
purposes and is hence put through different after- 
treatments, the fastness of the coloring matter on the 
dyed wool must meet certain requirements. Thus 
these requirements will vary in accordance to whether 
or not the wool is to be subjected to strong fulling or 


to weak fulling, or used in the manufacture of knit- 
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ting yarns and hosiery or in the manufacture of printed 
wool fabrics. 





It is evident that the loose condition of the carded 
wool gives rise to certain conditions in the dyeing 
which require careful attention. Thus, for example, 
this means that the dye liquor must not be too vigo- 
rously boiled, as otherwise the loose fibers will be 
felted together. For the same reason it is advisable 
to handle the material so far as possible by mechanical 
means during the dyeing process, so as to avoid as 
much handling as possible. The dyeing is best car- 
ried out on the beam, for in this case the loose wool is 
very easily and very thoroughly impregnated with the 
dye liquor without there being any necessity of set- 
ting the liquor in motion. It must be mentioned here 
that it is necessary to employ coloring matters in the 
dyeing of this loose wool which are particularly easily 
soluble in water, for the loose wool will act as a filter 
in the dye liquor and hold back all undissolved par- 
ticles. 


It is very advisable for this reason to employ 


drum sieves, the dye liquor being admitted through 
the hollow axle of the sieve and coming in contact 
with the loose carded wool which is spread over the 
the 
results seem to be secured by the use of such appa- 


circumferential area of drum. ‘The best dyeing 
ratus in which the direction of the flow of the current 
of dye liquor is changed from time to time. 

Only the fastest dyestuffs can be used for the dye- 
ing of loose wool which is to be put through a strong 
fulling manufacture into men’s dress 


process for 


goods. ‘These dves are the Indigoes and other vat 
coloring matters, as well as the alizarine and chrome 
mordanted dyes. The easily soluble marks of acid 
alizarine black are used in dyeing black shades, and 
for blue shades Indigo is employed in a hydrosulphite 
bath. 
plished with Indigo, and then Mordant Yellow, devel- 


oped with the aid of bichromate, is dved over the blue. 


For green and olive the bottoming is accom- 


Darker shades are obtained with the aid of Acid Aliz- 
arine Brown and a little yellow or by bottoming with 
Indigo and then overdyveing with Chrome Black and 
Chrome Yellow. 
any suitable variety of this color can be obtained by 


Red shades are not required, but 


the aid of red, black and yellow coloring matters and 
after-chroming in the usual manner. In using color- 
ing matters to dye over an Indigo ground it is essen- 
tial to employ those that do not require so much 
chrome salt as to destroy the effect of the Indigo 
ground. 


found that 


the addition of lactic acid is of decided advantage. 


In this connection it has been 

The bleaching of the carded materials is best ac- 
complished in a vacuum with the aid of an aqueous 
solution of sulphur dioxide at a temperature of 55 to 
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60 deg. Cent. Bleaching is necessary in preparing the 


wool for dyeing when it is later to be manufactured 


into women’s dress goods, and especially when the 


wool is to be dyed in light delicate shades. In this 
case the dyer is not so limited in the selection of col- 
oring matters, for the fastness of the color need not 
be so great as in the case of fabrics employed in the 


manufacture of men’s clothes. ‘The principal problem 


that faces the dyer in this case is to dye the goods as 
quickly and as safely as possible. Tests have accord- 
ingly 


been made to see if it is not possible to obtain 
all the desired results with the aid of acid and chrome 
fast to 
to light and to perspiration, as 


coloring matters. The dyestuffs must be 


washing, to ironing, 


well as to alkali, for the fabrics will be washed with 


soap. Furthermore, the coloring must be 


easily 


matters 
soluble and must give uniform shades on the 
wool. A very large number of dyes can hence be em- 
ploved for this purpose. 

fast 
Black be 


In obtaining a black it is recommended that 
Acid after- 


chroming, while in the case of blue shades Indigo may 


\lizarine employed with an 
be used when the fastness requirements are stringent. 


Navy 


} 
can be 


blue which is always a very desirable color. 
Blue or Vie 


better, with Patent Blue and Acid Vio- 


obtained with the acid of Alkali 
toria Blue, or, 
let. (Deutsche lFaerber Zeitung, 1926, pp. 89-90.) 


Crepe Effects on Delaines 


In carrying out the creping process the unbleached 


elaine should be passed directly into the creping 
h, which must be kept in the state of vigorous boil- 
In this case the previous process of wetting-out 
with cold water is not necessary. ‘The bleaching proc- 
ess, to which the fabric is subsequently subjected, 
should be effected by steeping the woolen pieces for 
several hours in a bath which contains sodium perox- 
ide. For it has been found that bleaching by means ot 
a bisulphite has a deleterious action on the creped 
fabrics. Other acids, which include particularly sul- 
phuric acid, may be employed in the place of thio- 
cvanic acid for the production of crepe effects. 
lor example, pleasing minutely creped delaines are 
obtained by treating the woolen pieces for fifteen min- 
utes in a boiling liquor which contains 1 per cent of 
sulphuric acid. Delaine fabric usually shrinks during 
the scouring and bleaching process to the extent of 
1.25 per cent in the length and 6 per cent in the width. 
On the other hand, the corresponding shrinkage that 
is produced by creping, when the process is carried 
out with the aid of thiocyanic acid and sulphuric acid, 
is 5.25 per cent in the length and 11 per cent in the 
width, and 3.5 per cent in the length and 11 per cent 
in the width, respectively. 
The question of formation of undesirable creases in 
delaine fabrics was also gone into. This can be avoided 
by the use of a creping bath which contains 1,000 liters 


of water and 25 kilograms of sulphuric acid. The 
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temperature of this bath is maintained at 87 
Cert. 


. deg. 
The pieces, which are ten of 80 meters each, 
are successively entered in open width into this bath 
through a mouthpiece. ‘lhe liquor from the bath is 
sprayed into the mouthpiece from the bath during the 
entry of the fabric, this being accomplished by means 
of a pump. The pieces are well agitated for one hour 
in the creping bath and are then washed and bleached. 
Prolongation of the duration of the creping increases 
the minuteness of the crepe effects. (Bull. Soc. Ind. 
Mulhouse, 1925, Vol. 91, pp. 615-616, 616-617.) 


Printing Textile Fabrics 

Ethylene glycol and ethylene chlorohydrin are used 
as color solvents in the preparation of printing pastes 
in accordance with the process which is patented in 
British Patent No. 223,855. 

For example, the printing paste which is suitable 
for application to weighted silk contains 4 grams of 
Chromazurol S Cone., 26 grams of water, 8 grams of 
chlorohydrin, 54 grams of starch and gum tragacanth 
thickening and 8 grams of chromium acetate of 20 deg. 
Be. concentration (density 1.16) or 4 
Bb, 12 
cent ammonia, 10 grams of ethylene glycol and 70 
th- 
ylene glycol and ethylene chlorohydrin have no dele- 


grams of Erio- 


chrome Red grams of water, 4 grams of 20 per 


grams of a 50 per cent aqueous gum thickening. 


terious action on textile materials and may also be 
used advantageously in discharge pastes. 
Dyeing Cotton Yarn in the Skein 
In order to obtain good penetration of the dyestuti 
throughout the cotton fiber, it is necessary to subject 
the cotton yarn to a thorough cooking treatment be 
fore it is dyed. This is best accomplished with the 


aid of a little Turkey Red oil or similar substance, 


which is added to the cook liquor. This treatment has 
the effect of removing all of the fatty and waxy im- 
purities that are contained in the cotton fibers. \When 
large lots of yarn are being dyed it is best to conduct 
the process in machines, through which the dye liquor 
is circulated in a continuous stream. This allows un- 
interrupted dyeing and produces more uniform re- 
sults than when the process is stopped. 

\s a general rule, the dyeing is effected with the 
aid of substantive coloring matters and the dye liquor 
When the de- 
veloped coloring matters are employed for this pur- 


made with a gradual addition of salt. 


pose, the several stages of the process must be carried 
out in separate vessels. In the use of basic coloring 
matters the yarn must be given a treatment with tan- 
When the 


dyeing is carried out in open vats, the coloring mat- 


nin and tartar emetic before being dyed. 


ter is added gradually and in small portions to the 
dye liquor. When dyeing light shades it is of great- 
est importance to see that the water used is free from 
iron salts. 


(For further details see Dvyest, 1925, p. 79.) 








GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS DEALING 
WITH TEXTILES 


A catalogue of Government publications dealing 
with textiles has been issued by the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, compiled by Francis Wells of the Textile Divi- 
sion. A foreword explains that there are at present 
eleven Government bureaus which serve the interests 
of the textile industry in one way or another, and 
their published matter covers every phase of the in- 
dustry from the production of raw materials to the 
sale and distribution of the finished product, both in 
domestic and foreign markets. 


For some time the need has been apparent for a 
catalogue of these publications arranged in a form 
that would give factors in the trade a better knowl- 
edge of what the Government is publishing for their 
use and information. Although the various bureaus 
their 
publications it is very tedious to pore over a mass of 
unrelated reports and articles covering a wide variety 
of subjects in order to find those of particular interest. 
As a consequence many business men manifest very 
little interest in what the Government publishes. 


and departments issue general catalogues of 


It is the purpose of this compilation to group the 
textile publications of the Government according to 
the major textile fiber or product discussed, and also 
to arrange them under subheadings which will give 
some idea of the scope of the report. 


In addition to bulletins and reports that definitely 
relate to the textile industry, this catalogue lists the 
larger regular publications of the different bureaus 
which contain information of interest to the textile 
trade as well as to the other basic industries of the 
country. This compilation includes all bulletins pub- 
lished during the past eight or ten years, showing not 
only those still available for distribution, but also 
those which are out of print or of which the supply 
has been exhausted, and copies of which can be ob- 
tained only at libraries. 


B. B. Fernald, chief chemist and divisional superin- 
tendent of the Imperial Printing & Finishing Company, 
Sellefont, R. I., has applied for a patent covering the 
printing of all textile fibers with cellulose compounds 
colored with aniline dyes. He claims these novelty prints 
to be fast to washing, sunlight, crocking and laundry 
chemic, and also that shades produced by this process 
are brighter than those obtained by other styles of print- 
ing. He also claims that these prints require no aging, 
steaming or subsequent soaping in order to develop the 
color. 


Tt is understood that the prints produced by Mr. 


Fernald’s process are to be put on the market under the 
trade-mark name of “ 


Imp. Novelty Prints.” 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1924, OF AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER. 


Published biweekly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1926. 
State of New York, County of New York, s.s.: 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Alfred P. Howes, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the publisher of the American Dyestuff Reporter, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 445, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor and business manager are: 
Publisher—Alfred P. Howes, 90 William Street, New York 


City. Editor—Louis A. Olney, Lowell, Mass. Managing Editor 

—Clayton Hoagland, 90 William Street, New Yo.k City. Busi- 

—_ Manager—Alfred P. Howes, 90 William Street, New York 
ity. 

2. That the owner is: Howes Publishing Company, Inc., 90 
William Street, New York City: Louis A. Olney, Lowell, Mass.; 
Alfred P. Howes, 90 William Street, New York City; Mary K. 
Howes, Northampton, Mass. ; William F. Collins, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. jJ.; Derfla H. Collins, Upper Montclair, N. J.; N. H. 
Hiller, Carbondale, Pa.: Joseph L. Schroeder, Hartsdale, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books ot 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bena fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association or corporation has 
any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


Alfred P. Howes, Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of March, 


1926. 
[Seal] Harry D. Gerke. 


(My commission expires February 1, 1930.) 








LABORATORY ASSISTANT 


WANTED-—Laboratory assistant with good experi- 
ence in color matching on all kinds of textile materials 
for large color manufacturer. State full particulars and 
reply to Box 334, American Dyestuff Reporter. 











EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED—Good as new tentering machine, also jig 
for piece goods (cotton and silk). Cheap for each. Ad- 
dress box 335, American Dyestuff Reporter. 











FOR SALE 
Six 48” Tolhurst Centrifugals, Belt Drive, Bronze 
Baskets; condition like new. Eastman Kodak Com- 


Kodak Park Works, Rochester, N. Y. 


pany, 
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Use Monel Metal and your telephone 


TELEPHONE CALL to your sheet metal 
A worker will help to settle the question 
of how you can best secure a permanent lin- 
ing for a dye tub or a roof for the dye house. 
He will also supply you with Monel Metal 


ladles, dippers and scoops that will last 
through years of dye house use. 

For your sheet metal worker knows what 
metal such jobs require. He knows, too, that 
Monel Metal is ideal for such uses. 

He knows that Monel 
Metal: 


—resists the corrosive 
attacks of dye house 
chemicals 

—won’t rust 

—has steel-like strength 
that assures years of 
service 


Some typical dye house uses of 


Monel Metal is available in the form of 
sheets, rods, wire, strip, etc., and can be fab- 
ricated into any desired form. It can be drawn 
welded, machined, forged and cast. 

Monel Metal is suitable for such a wide 
variety of dye house uses that there is not 
space to list them all. Below we have men- 
tioned a few of the common uses in the tex- 
tile industry—many of which you will recog- 
nize as fitting in with your immediate 
needs. 

Get in touch with your 
sheet metal worker now 
and let him tell you how 
inexpensive— in the long 
run-——-it will be to use 
Monel Metal where you 
need it most. Or let us 
send you booklets and 


MONEL METAL 
Bleaching Kier Scoops 
linings Pails 


—is easily kept clean folders which will give 
you full information 
about this all-around 


metal. 


mare Cloth non a 
i“ ‘ ‘ — Flashings Dye-sticks 
—has a smooth surface Dye house Dippers Sky light Paddles 
that is harmless to fine trucks Ladles Shelving Tie Rods 

a Dve tub linings Hoods Strainers Spiders 
fabrics. Exhaust ducts Roofs Gutters Nuts and 
Splash plates Beams Ventilators Bolts 


SEND FOR “LIST B’”? OF MONEL METAL AND NICKEL LITERATURE 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 


67 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Monel Metal is a technically _controlled3Nickel-Copper alloy of high nickel content. lt is mined smelted, refined, rolled 
and marketed solely by The International Nickel Company. The name ‘‘Monel Meta!"’ is a registered trade mark 















S. R. Davip 
& COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





Dyestuffs 


Sole New England Agents for Lactamine 


and Violamine 








252 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 





Tel. Main 1684 


NATROPOL 


Is necessary when dyeing 


RAYON 


As it gives quick penetra- 
tion. level dyeing and 
brightens the colors. Is 
used directly in the dye 
bath. 






Working sample fur- 
nished free. Write 


L. B. Fortner Co. 


85 High Street 235 Dock Street 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New York Boston Philadelphia 
2-4-6 Cliff St. 40 Central St. 583 Drexel Bldg. 


JOHN D. LEWIS 


IMPORTER AND EXPORTER 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


—DManufacturer of — 


TANNIC ACID, COMMERCIAL 
TANNIC ACID, U.S. P. AND C. P. 
TARTAR EMETIC 
ANTIMONY SALTS 
CRUDE AND HALF REFINED TARTAR 
ANTIMONY LACTATE 
ACETATE OF CHROME 
FLUORIDE OF CHROME 
ACETATE OF IRON 
NITRATE OF IRON 
GALLIC ACID 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
TANNING EXTRACTS 


Jobbers Of 
CHEMICALS ss STARCHES < GUMS 

































PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Office and Warehouses: Fox Point 
Works: Mansfield, Mass. 
















Union Color & Chemical Co. 


—— INCORPORATED — 


110 HIGH STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 











SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Garfield Aniline Works 


GARFIELD, N. J. 






















ANILINE and ALIZARINE 
COLORS 








WE SPECIALIZE IN 








UNION DYEING, 
COMBINATIONS OF WOOL, 
COTTON, SILK, RAYON, 
LUSTRON, AND CELANESE 
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United States 
Color & Chemical 


Company, Inc. 
93 Broad St. 


Boston, Mass. 


New York Office: 25 Howard St. 


FACTORIES: 
NEW ENGLAND ANILINE WORKS, Ine. 
Ashland, Mass. 


GARFIELD ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 
Garfield, N. J. 


SERVICE ECONOMY 


We wish to announce that a com- 
plete stock of colors manufactured 
by the Pharma Chemical Corp., 
Peerless Color Co., Noil Chemical 
& Color Works, Inc., is carried by 
us in Boston. We are exclusive 
New England agents for these con- 
cerns, and are in a position to give 
prompt service and quote attractive 
prices at all times. 


DUNKER & PERKINS CO. 


| 263 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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HYDROSULFITE 


N improved process in the man- 

ufacture of Hydrosulfite en- 
ables us to offer a uniform product, 
completely soluble, that will not pre- 
cipitate inactive metallic matter in 
the stripping bath. 


May we submit sample and price? 


ARKANSAS C0., Inc. 


233 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Even Dyeing Assured 
By Diastafor 


—Standardized and reliable, Diastafor 
is the perfect de-sizing agent for the 
textiler 

—Easy to use, it improves the quality 
of your fabrics and assures absolutely 
uniform dyeing. 


The Fleischmann Company 
DIASTAFOR DEPT. 
695 Washington Street New York, N. Y. 


DIASTAFOR WAREHOUSES: 


Cincinnati, Ohio New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 
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For the study of 


WOOL 


Four notable books for the 


textile chemist— 


Soaps and Proteins 
Their Colloid Chemistry in Theory and 


Practice 


By Martin Fischer 


Eichberg Professor of Physiological Chem- 
istry, University of Cincinnati 


272 pages 6x9 
114 figures Cloth 


Physiological Chemistry 
By Albert P. Mathews 


Professor of Biochemistry, University of 


Cincinnati 












Fourth revised edition 





1168 pages Illustrated 


Prot: ins 


And the Theory of Colloidal Behavior 


By Jacques Loeb 
Second edition, revised and 


380 pages 115 Illustrations 
5! 2x 8 


Practical Physiological 


Chemistry 


By Philip B. Hawks, M.S. 


Former Professor Phys. Chem 


Eighth Edition 
707 pages 
Over 200 Illust. 


These books may be obtained at publishers’ 


prices from 


HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


90 William Street 


(1925) 


» Pa. D. 


. and Tox., 
Jefferson Medical College 










































Price 


$4.00 





























$6.50 










enlarged 


Price 
$3.50 








Cloth 
$5.00 
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UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
YORK AND COLGATE STS., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Announcing our new products 
DIAZO BLACK BH X Conc. 


and 


WOOL NAVY BLUE B X Conc. 


We also manufacture and recommend 


DIRECT FAST BLACK L 
DIRECT FAST BLUE 4GL 
DIRECT FAST BLUE 2GL 

BRILLIANT SULPHUR BLUE LMC Conc 


The best money value blue for chambrays, cheviots, ginghams or denims 


OILS, SOFTENERS and TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. BRANCHES PAWTUCKET, R. 1 


THE DYER, 


Calico Printer, Bleacher and Finisher. 


The only Organ of these trades in Great Britain 
46th YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


a 


The Dyer has already a large circulation in the United States and throughout . 
the American Continent. 


Add the name of your firm to the list. 
Published on the 1st and 15th of each month by 


HEYWOOD AND COMPANY, Ltd., 24 Holborn, London, E. C. 1 


Subscription 12/6 per annum, mail free. 





ALIPSTEIN CHEMICAL 


RY Tralee a 


Chrome 
Acetate 
a Gena compound isa 


mordant adapted 

for calico printing and 

alsois extensively used 

for dyeing of Mineral 
Khaki on cotton. 


Nainsook 
Softener 


HIS preparation is 

especially adapted 
for pure finishes of the 
Nainsook checks for 
summer wear, and any 
such kindred finishes, 
where a soft, silky feel 
is required. 


Aquasol 


for 


He is a partial 
showing ofa most 
extensive group of 
specialty Compounds 
and Preparations 
covering practically 
every Textile Chem- 
ical operation. 

These products are 
the direct outcome of 
our exhaustive labora- 
tory experimentation, 
coupled with practical 
experience in those 
problems existing 
throughout the textile 
industry. 


‘Dyestuffs and Colors 


TEXTILE PROCESSING 


é 


We offer also a most extensive line of 


Softener T 


COMPOUND per- 
fectly adapted for 
cotton warp sizing. The 
thorough penetration 
obtained with this size 
on the warps reduces to 
a minimum the flaking 
or dusting off. 4 


Kier Soap 
RZD 


COMPOUND used 
chiefly as an as- 
sistant in Kier boiling 
for quick wetting out 
of various vegetable 
fibres, also an assistant 
in bleaching and in 
mercerizing. 


Softener 
SA 


f, eaareyed especially 
useful in dyehouses 


COMPOUND par- 
where level dyeing and 


ticularly well 

adapted for the finish- 

ing of Ginghams and 
similar fabrics. 


Textile Oils— Gums and Waxes 
penetration of the dye- , 


Sen unk ce A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


desired. 644-52 Greenwich St. ~ ; 


NEW YORK CITY 


Branches: 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Represented in Canada by é 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., LTD., 12ST. PETER ST. 
MONTREAL 








